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Tur news that comes from Haytiis any. 
thing but pleasant reading. The feud 
between the two factions is so bitter that 
prisoners of war are marched into the 
market-place and their throats cut. Hip- 
polyte is still engaged in the attack of Port 
an Prince, and while he has thus far been 
repulsed with heavy loss, it seems but the 
question of a little time when he must tak 
the city, and then woe wv its inbabitante! 
His repulses and the cold-blooded murder 
of his men will leave Hippolyte in no mood 
for mercy. An American man-of-war re- 
mains constantly in the harbor, and a sys- 
tem of signals with the American Consulate 
has been arranged by which the approach 
of danger can immediately be reported. At 
the giving of this signal the hardy seamen 
of the Kearsarge or the Ossipee will betake 
themselves to the city and protect the for- 
eigners there. The Black Republic seems 
determined to make itself several shades 
blacker before it gets through. 





A NUMBER of our daily contemporaries 
are casting ever and anon a sly slur at the 
persevering governor of “Mississippi be- 
cause of his great hue and cry after a plain 
simple prize-fighter, when a multitude of 
negro-killers and feud-pursuers dwell within 
the precincts of his state undisturbed and 
inviolate. As far as the governor has in the 
past been remiss in his duty, so far he is the 
proper object of blame; which should be 
the more severe, the more iniquitous have 
been the crimes that he has condoned; but 
at the same time it is certainly unfair to 
make a man’s proper discharge of one duty 
the occasion of berating him for former 
neglect. Gov. Lowry’s conduct in bringing 
Sullivan into the hands of the law that he 
has offended is in every way proper and 
commendable. He has done his plain duty. 
It would appear to have been much better 
had he prevented the fight, but failing in 
that, his only course was the punishment of 
the culprits. Gov. Lowry’s past affords 
much for censure; his present very much 
for commendation. 





The Washington Post, which is inimical 
to the Civil Service law, has been industri- 
ously engaged ina futile attempt to make 
the Cabinet express itself as hostile to the 
reform. The interviews with the various 
members of the President’s household re- 
cently printed in that paper will hardly af- 
ford comfort and consolation to the oppo- 
nents of this excellent law. Secretary 
Windom, whose department includes so 
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large a number of the public servants, is 
very free in his approval of the reform. 
He does not want the appointment of 
clerks himself, and he wants them appointed 
with a view to their personal fitness rather 
than for reasons political or through the 
influence of friends. Secretary Proctor 
is a firm believer in appointment by merit. 
Attorney-General Miller and Secretary Rusk 
knowing the hostile attitude of the Post, 
preferred not to be Interviewed on the sub- 
ject and sent the reporter away no wiser 
than when he came. Secretary Noble does 
not look upon the present law as altogether 
perfect, and would fain have it different in 
certain particulars, but he is not slow to 
admit its usefulness and to ensure the in- 
quiring of his intention thoroughly to com- 
ply with it. 





Burke, of whose intimate connection 
with the murder of Dr. Cronin there seem 
to be many strong evidences, has at last 
been given up by the Canadian govern- 
ernment and taken to Chicage, where he is 
now awaiting his trial. His journey through 
Dakota was of an impressive character. 
At every station large crowds assembled, 
whose hostility to the prisoner was most 
unmistakable; in many instances the desire 


‘to lodge a bullet in him being openly and 


persistently expressed. It is reported that 
Burke hearing these demvuustiativus took 
the matter stoically, and remarked that he 
might quite as weil be shot in Dakota as to 
be hanged in Chicago. The suspected man 
evidently looks upon his case as a desperate 
one. Whatever Burke’s relation to the 
diabolical crime, it is to be hoped that 
the trial will be pushed forward and the 
perpetrators of this dastardly outrage be 
brought to summary punishment. The 
murder of Dr. Cronin was one of the 
blackest crimes in the annals of political 
dissensions in this country. For the sake 
of the large body of loyal and law-abiding 
Irishmen who have taken up their home in 
this land it is devoutly to be hoped that the 
deed may speedily be brought home to the 
doers of it. 





FEW court trials in recent yoare have at 
tracted more attention than that of Mrs. 
Maybrick, who has just been tried in Eng- 
land on the charge of poisoning her hus- 
band, and has been convicted and sentenced 
to death. There was abundant evidence for 
the prosecution. Mrs. Maybrick had not 
lived pleasantly with her husband; there 
were obvious reasons why she should wish 
him dead; she gave him his medicine, 
which, on examination, was found to con- 
tain arsenic; his death was sudden and en- 
tirely unexpected by his physicians; and a 
post mortem examination showed unmis- 
takable proof of arsenic poisoning. The 
defence, however, was placed in the hands 
of Sir Charles Russell, a lawyer of the 
rarest skill, and so plausibly did-he explain 
every damaging fact, that considerable 
doubt as to her guilt was raised in the pop- 
ular mind. The jury, however, seem not 
to have shared this feeling of uncertainty, 
for after a brief retirement they brought 
in a verdict of guilty, and the prisoner was 
forthwith sentenced to death. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if the sentence will be exe- 
cuted. So opposed is the local sentiment 
that the Judge on leaving the court-room 
was obliged to runa gauntiet of hostile 
demonstrations, and he would have been 
mobbed but for the police. The condemned 





woman will probably secure a new trial. 








WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


The cry for the World’s Fair of °92 
comes up from various localities. Wash" 
ington still clings fondly to the hope of 
being its site, Chicago is stamping both her 
proverbial feet together, and demanding of 
earth and heaven that the fair shall be hers. 
Of course everything that Chicago wants 
St. Louis has got to have, and so she too 
lifts up her woolly voice for the great show. 
Boston in that modest assurance that she is, 
and always has been, the primeval pivotal 
point of the cosmos, recognizes her own 
pre-eminent fitness for the World’s Exposi- 
tion. At the same time she is conscious 
that it is quite unworthy of her serene and 
classic dignity to appear pushing or assert- 
ive. Last and foremost of all, if the 
seeming paradox’ may be permitted, is 
New York who not only expresses her 
belief in her ability to run a creditable 
international show if she had one, but de- 
clares her willingness to contribute an item 
of ten millions or so to ease it over any 
hitches in the start. The candid observer 
cannot but admit that New York seems to 
be a most suitable spot for the greatest of 
American exhibitions. It is one of the 
great cities of the world. Judged by the 
American standard it is old and historic. It 
is accessible to the whole world. It is 
wider awake than any other spot on earth; 
and it hae the gold round hard wherewithal 
to put an enterprise through, remarking 
concerning the expense as the late Mr. Van- 
derbilt is said to have observed regarding 
the public. It seems as if New York ought 
to have it,and it looks as if she would get it. 


THE INDIAN TREATY. 





Americans have every reason to be pleased 
with the recent treaty with the Indians of 
the Dakotas, whereby the chieftains of the 
Sioux get $14,000,000 and the government 
acquires eleven million acres of land, some 
of it rich in mineral deposit. Since the 
days of Wm. Penn there has not been a 
most peaceful, just and successful confer- 
ence between the Indians and those who 
wished to acguire their lands, Gen. Crook 
has proved himself as skilful in diplomacy 
as he is brave in battle. There is probably 
no one ip the country today more thor- 
oughly acquainted with the Indian in all his 
traits of character than Gety. Crook. He 
has had to deal with many able and crafty 
chiefs, but he has proved himself ready in 
resource and singularly tactful. The last to 
hold out against a fair and satisfactory set- 
tlement of the matter was that perverse old 
child of iniquity Sitting Bull; but Sitting 
Bull has evidently lost something of his 
pristine hold upon the Sioux mind. Here is 
the way that the rising young chief John 
Grass sums up the ancient warrior: 

‘‘He is utterly worthless to us, and keeps 
us back more than he helps us. He is of no 
consequence to us, and if the whites think 
so much of him they had better come and 
get him. He never was a chief, and is al- 
ways noisy and making trouble. He has 
gathered around him a band of bad men, 
having no idea of civilization, and all he 
seems to want is notoriety. He has not 
only opposed the present treaty, but always 
has opposed civilization and always will be 
a@ nasty man to get along with. When he 
gets into trouble he makes fine promises, 
but afterward sneaks out of them.” So 
much for Sitting Bull. He is a bad old 
Indian, and it is comforting to reflect that 
he is getting so well along in years. 


} SINGLE COPTES 
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John Grass goes on to say that what the 
Sioux need are schools in which their young 
men will be taught to make clothes and 
shoes, wagons and harnesses, and otherwise 
kept busy so that they can not, as at pres- 
ent, idle about their camps and brew mis- 
chief. When the Sitting Bulls are all under 
ground, and only John Grasses wave above, 
the day of Indian troubles will be over. 


TENNYSON. 


According to one of the ancient wise 
men of Greece no man can be accounted 
fortunate until he dies, as it is impossible 
while a man yet lives to tell what may be in 
store for him. In a general way this is 
doubtless true, but when a man reaches the 
ripe age of fourscore it is safe to venture 
an opinion upon his life and achievements. 
Tennyson was eighty years old on Tuesday, 
and while it must be the hope of every 
English reader that the Laureate may still 
enjoy many happy and peaceful years, it is 
proper to assume that his life work is pract 
tically done. It is entirely out of reason to 
expect anything further from his pen that 
shall in any way excel or even equal those 
masterpieces of his earlier years. Nor on 
the other hand should the promptings of 
his muse in these latter days be measured 
by that high standard which he has himself 
created, or criticized as if they were the 
best efforts of a mind in the fullness of its 
strength. Tennyson’s life has been the 
deal life of the poet. Removed from those 
consuming cares and anxieties that have 
filled so largely the lives of others, he has 
been able from youth up to dwell in that 
realm of poetry into which the world with 
its monotonous materiality and common- 
placeness does not intrude. It has been a 
question whether this life of quiet study 
and unhampered thought does after all pro- 
duce the greater poet; whether indeed the 
world with its harsh and bitter experiences 
is not the better school for so disciplining 
the mind that it can best understand other 
minds and best reach them. This is a ques- 
tion, however, that must receive an indi- 
vidual rather than general answer. To 
some poverty and privation would doubtless 
be the best preparation for literary success. 
On others they would fall with such crush- 
ing force as to render literary work impos- 
sible and life d dreary failure. It is needless 
to speculate on what Tennyson would have 
done under different circumstances. As a 
poor man with his bread to win he might 
have been a greater poet and on the other 
hand he might never have written a line. 
As it is, he has been during the greater part 
of his life the foremost poet of English 
speaking nations if not indeed of the world. 
While a deep thinker, a true philosopher 
and a master of form, he is like Long- 
fellow,—a poet of the people. His popu- 
larity is not solely among the few, the 
extremely cultured; it reaches the lowly 
dreside and the humblest paths of life. 
Who will come after Tennyson one can 
hardly say. Browning is naturally sug- 
gested by age and celebrity; but Browning 
can never be a popular poet. He may be a 
rage or a fad, but a permanent popularity 
can never be his. It is not, however, to be 
expected that such a man as Tennyson 
should leave the earth and there be another 
immediately to take his place. Generations 
may pass before England has another master 
of verse who shall write as wrote the poet 
of “The Princess,” ‘‘The Idylls of the 








King,” and ‘‘Enoch Arden.” 
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THE WIFE’S LOVER. 





I have a lover,!I. ‘Tis long indeed 


Since from my husband’s lips sweet praises came, 
Since all my pains have earned one small thanke’ 


meed, 

Or one poor fault of mine gone fiee from blame 
But then my lover! All 1 do is best; 

No plan, no deed, but makes him new surprise 

That I should be so skilled, so kind, so wise; 
Whether I work or sport or sit at rest, 
That way I am dearest, be most proud of me— 

Only that sometimes he will take 4 spite 

At some light task he deems for me not light, 
And, gently tyrannous, have me let it be, 

Well, he forgets : we have been wed so long 
But in my heart I have him, who but he? 

My lover in whose eyes I did no wrong. 


I am not lonely quice though day by day, 
Evening by evening, I am thus alone 

My lover never has quite gone away 
Who talked with me—ah, in how dear a tone! 

Who looked at me whene’er he spoke or I, 

And when he looked ‘twas softly ‘not a word, 
However light, I spoke him fell unheard; 

Even he'd speak for sake of my reply. 

Ah, I remember, though to him ‘ts nought, 
How in the earlier years he could not flnod, 
With me not near, a pleasure to his mind; 

How, hurrying home, from room to room he sought 
For me, me sole, me he could never spare, 

Me whom he needed tor his every thought, 
Whom his heart needed as his life the air. 


A star may Jong have perished, yet its beam, 
Reaching our world, shine and exist to us 

Our happiness, however spent it seem, 

Exists to me, sending its brightness thus. 

*T wil) last, I think, for all my Iife-time yet 
And keep me from the darkness I might know 
If in this world there were no long ago, 

If, being his wife, J could like bim forget. 

I might be wearter (life's a drowsy round,, 
I might be lonelier, might shed foolish tears, 
But for the love, the lover, of far years, 

But that some trifling thing, a scent, a sound, 
A gift be gave me then, a book we read, 

Brings all that was anew, and I have found, 
Though he forgets, the lover whom I wed. 


He will remember when it is good-bye, 
His hand that tenderly will hold mine fast 
Will be again my lover's while I die; 
And afterwards when he recalls the past 
1 know twill be as though through all our life 
I had been what I used to be to him, 
As though our sunshine never had grown dim 
And I had been his love as well as wife 
Always. He'll think "twas always; he'll, | gone, 
Forget I wearied him and pleased him fll, 
Forget, not the old love, but this long chill. 
Reading, through tears, my name upon my stone, 
He'll think he misses me, as though I had been 
Some one he always needed, prized, now, atill. 
"T'was once, and he'll forget the while between. 


I have not lost my lover; no, not lost; 

No more than lilies have been lost whose roet 
Is in the earth while the dead leaves are tost 

On chilly gusts and autumn ie afoot; 
Within the root there live the bud and leaf, 

And in one’s heart of memorv the flowers 

Live on that were abloom in happy hours. 
I have my lover; I make litt'e griet ; 
I have my lover, him who took my youth, 

And kept it very happy some years Jong; 

But youth has waned: yet In my hearttoo strong, 
For I desire youth’s happiness, in sooth, 

Of being loved and praised, and that’s gone by- 
Well, Lam merry at the true, true, truth: 

Not lonely, 1! I have a lover, I! 

—Augusta Webster. 


DEATH. 


What if some morning when the stars were paling 


And the dawn whitened, and the East was clear, | 


Strange peace end rest fellon me from the pres- 
ence 
Of a benignant spirit standing near 
And I should tell him as he stood beside me, 
This is on Earth—most friendly Earth and fair? 
Daily ita sea and shore through sun and shadow 
Faithful it turns, robed to its azure air. 


There is blest living here, loving and serving, 
And quest of truth and serene friendship dear; 

But stay not, Spirit! Earth has one destroyer— 
His name is Death; flee, lest he fin: thee here! 


And what if then, while the still morning bright" 
ened, 
And freshened in the elm the Summer’s breath, 
Should gravelys mile on me the gentle angel 
And take my nand and say, “My nameis Death.” 
—Edmund R. Sill. 





WHERE LIES THE LAND. 


Where lies the land to which the ship would go! 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 
And where the land she traveis from? 

Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


Away, 


On sunny noons, upon the deck’s smooth face, 
Linked arm in arm, how pleasant nere to pace! 
Or, o’er the stern recliring, watch below 

The foaming wake, far widening as we go. ° 


On stormy nights, when wild northwesters rave! 
How proud a thing to fight with wind and wave! 
The dripping sailor on the reclining mast 
Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it past. 


Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 
And where the land she travels from? 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough 


Away, 


BOSTON 


| THE GERMAN BAND. 
A Story of Wandering Musicians. 


BY MARY CECIL HAY. 





CHAPTER IL. 
SUMMER. 
| Concludea.] 

It was perfectly startling in its effect, 
that rose in Peter's buttonhole; not that it 
was different in itself from other roses; the 
effect lay in its arrangement. It was en- 
tirely surrounded by full-grewn and glossy 
leaves, each one of which was, at its point, 
pinned back to Peter's coat, so that the rose 
bloomed in the centre of a vivid radius, 
which extended over the greater part of the 
little trombonist’s chest, and formed what 
he himself termed a striking decoration. 
But he was not the only one who boasted a 
flower in his coat; for, before we started, 
Fritz had begged two small white pinks, 
and, as proudly as if it meant a whole new 
suit, he had carefully pinned one in his little 
brother's coat, and one in his own. 

‘Karl doesn’t look a bit shabby now; 
does he, Leader?” he asked me, surveying 
him with a protecting admiration which 
was unspeakably touching in the child. 

Shabby! 
any of us after the elaborate care we had 
expended in preparing for this expedition. 
Shabby! when Behr’s neck was rasped by the 
stiffness of his clean collar—rather fringed 
at the edges, but then the edges didn’t show 
much; and Heiner’s straight locks glistened 
so unctuously in the sun; and spruce little 
Peter, stepping warily in the dust, stopped 
every few minutes to flick his handkerchief 
over some part of his attire. 


We had an engagement, you see— a very 


grand engagement for us and our walk | 


must needs be a cheerful one, though it was 

long and sultry. We were to play all after- 

noon on the hill where the picnic was to be 

held, then go down to the houseof the gen- 
| tleman who gave the party, and play there 
during the supper and a dance. 

The nearest way to the hill had been 
pointed out to us, and we were very glad to 
leave the dusty road at last, and turn into 
the woods. Whata relief this shadow was 
after the burning sunrays! It was a won- 
derful wood, reminding usa little of the 


beauty and the awful solitude of our own | 


forests. Karischen was tired now, and lin- 
| gered at my side; even Fritz, who scarcely 
ever owned to being tired, and who had 
| been scampering in the bracken like a young 
| stag, lagged presently, and walked sedately 
among us. As we went on we began to re- 
| call the wild, weird legends of our native 
| forests. We did it partly te sharten the 
| way, and partly because such memories 
came easily to us in this scene, and we only 
| laughed to see the rapt faces of the lads as 
| they listened. 
'travellers lost, or robbed, or murdered in 


| the forests, and of the gnomes, and sprites, | 


‘and fairies which haunt them. 

| Presently Heiner, who had evidently been 
|ransacking his brain for the dolefullest 
thing be could remember, told us of a forest 


| he knew, so vast, and silent, and dim, and | 


where the solitude was so solemn and terri- 
| ble, that those who lost their way there at 
once committed suicide, unable to endure 
| the awful loneliness and stillness; and how, 
/in consequence of this, their unquiet and 
| unhappy spirits haunted it always. 
| ‘* Committed suicide!” exclaimed Peter. 
‘* Mein Gott, that’s about the last thing I 
should do in such a case.” 

, on It was about the last thing they did, 

oOo. 
| ‘* The shortest way of getting out of the 
| wood,” explained Heiner, coolly. 
| can tell you, I wouldn’t be there after dark 
| for a thousand thalers.” 

‘*Suicides!” echoed Fritz, 

wondering eyes to Heiner. 
they?” 


raising his 
‘What are 


We were fools enough to help Clarry in | 


his dreary explanation, and then we laughed 

| at the sudden scream little Karl gave when 
|a pheasant started unexpectedly from the 
covert before us. 

‘* Were you— frightened?” asked Fritz, 
| looking with a smile into his little brother's 
|face; but I noticed that his own had 
| whitened too, and I was not sorry to leave 
| the wood, and begin the ascent of the hill, 
| though Behr’s breath grew short with the 
| weight of his 'cello, and his own ponderous 
| person. 
| ‘*May I carry it a bit, Behr?” asked 
| Fritz, whose step was as light up the hill- 
| side as in the valley below. 

I laughed at the notion, but Celio conde- 

scended no reply. 

It was not till we'd been some time in our 
places that we had time or opportunity to 
look about us among the gay party as- 
sembled on the hill. It is but seldom that 
in our wandering lives we meet again faces 
that we know or recognize, but almost in 
| that first minute I recognized one of the 

| faces here, the sweetest and the prettiest 
/of all; the face of the young lady, who, 
on that bitter winter evening, six months 
before, had stood in the snow to listen to 
us. When I saw and recognized her, I 
looked around for the gentleman who had 
| been with her on that night. It was a good 
|while before I saw him at all, and then I 


‘noticed how far away from her he kept; | 


COMMONWEALTH. 


The word could not attach to) 


Story after story we told, of | 


“Amd I} 
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land through all the time I watched him I even to stop to get flowers. He won't b- 
| could see that he never once glanced in her long. 


| direction ; while beside her hovered a short 
jdark gentleman, a good bit older, and as 
different from him as cloud from sunshine. 
|Of course, [ didn’t see it all at once; I had 
| the whole day to make my observations; 
| but I did notice this—the short dark gentle- 
|man hardly left her at all; hardly allowed 
jher to talk to any one else, and kept, in a 
way, sole possession of her. Yet I never 
saw him look at rest in her presence. He 
was suspicious, I think, and fidgety. And 
she? Well, the eyes that had been so bright 
and lustrous in the snow were sad and un- 
satisfied now in the brilhant sunshine. And 
the other gentleman—the one to whom we 
| owed that winter’s night’s rest and refresh- 
ment? He never came near her, and never 
|seemed even to glance at her. While the 
party dined, we played a little apart, and it 
|was just the same; still the short dark 
igentleman kept close to her, waited upon 
her, talked to her, and laughed with her; 
and still that other kept aloof. Of course, 
'I could not understand it. but I worried 
over it more than [I should have liked to 
tell. I fancied Peter fretted over it as I 
did, and once I fancied that even Heiner 
noticed it, his countenance being lugubrious 
bevond the common. 

When the guests dispersed, one of the 
servants guided us down the hill, and 
| through the wood, to the house of the short 
|dark gentleman who had given the picnic. 
| Although we reached it from another quarter 
| knew the house again directiy. It was 
the mansion which had looked so warm and 
light upon that winter night six months 
before, and from which We had been turned 
away. The short dark gentleman, then, 
was master here ! 





As we unpacked our instruments, | was 
|startled by an angry German oath from 
| Behr. On opening his bag he found his 
| bow missing. We all helped him to search, 
but he knew the labor woald be in vain, as 
of course, if no bow was in the bag when 
| the bag was unfastened, there couldn't have 
| been one when it was tied up. 

‘*Never mind, Cello,” remarked Peter, 
cheerfully; ‘‘ you must conduct us.” 

** Could you borrow a bow?” [ suggested, 
anxiously ; but Behr had followed the boys, 
who were looking for it outside. 

By the time i had arranged the music, we 
| were summoned to our supper, and I could 
;not speak to any of the band till it was 
;over. Then I said, seizing at once on Behr, 

‘* Where’s Fritz? .’ 
‘* Gone for my bow,” he returned, stolidly. 
‘* My heavens, Cello! you've never sent 
}the child back to the hill?” 


» fuehing rod in my anger. 


‘‘If there hadn't been such a fus# made | 


| before he went. he’d have been back before 
| now,” grumbled Behr. 
**Leader, / was to go, and I was—fright- 


emd,” whispered Karischen, looking terri- | 


ted up into my face. 

“T wish I'd known. 
|myself ten times over, or lost our engage- 
;}ment altogether,” 1 muttered, pacing the 
| ground in hottest vexation. 

“Don’t worry about him, Leader,” said 
| Peter. The boy won't come to harm. He's 
a clever, fearless little fellow; you needn't 
| fear for him.” 
| ‘*He’d no business to interfere when I 
| threatened to send Karl,” put in Behr; ‘I 
| dare say I shouldn’t have sent either then.” 
‘What a pity it all is!” murmured Heiner. 
examining his reed with a sigh. ‘‘There’s 
that gloomy wood for the child to go 
through in the dark, and I don’t know when 
| he can get back, and we shall be wretchedly 
off without him.” 

This wae not oxactly Peter's way of 1look- 
ing at things, and did not do us any good 
at all. 

“Cello, can you play for Fritz?” I asked, 
in despair. Not having your own bow, of 
| course you have nothing else to do.” 

It was settled so, and we turned back 
| together to the ballroom. I expect we ali 
| played our best, but I never saw anything 
|like Peter. He stood on my empty cornet 
|box and performed with the energy of a 
| whole band melted into one. 
| the violin with a kind of savage contempt; 


” 


| but he made the toy speak well, and only | 


[ exclaimed, | 


I'd rather have gone | 


Behr handled | 


now and then startied us with the ‘cello | 


| fingering. Karischen, in mortal terror of 
| his huge leader, made his notes truer and 


clearer than he bad ever thought to do/ 


under the shielding wing of little Fritz; 
and Heiner never took any secret rests, 
except just before his cadenzas or a bar’s 
| solo which fell to him. 

“Surely now,” I thought, looking down 
the room among the gay and showy figures, 
‘those two will dance together.” 

But no; everything went on just the 
same. She danced with the short dark 
gentleman, and she danced with strangers, 
but never once with him. 

‘*Leader,” whispered Karlschen, just as I 
was forgetting for a minute my anxiety 
about little Fritz, ‘‘shall I really have to 
go to—to the wood too?” 

‘““Why?” 

‘‘Because Fritz isn’t come yet, and Behr 
said if he wasn’t back in a twinkling he 
would send me after him; will he? Fritz’ll 
be so sorry; he didn’t want me to have to 


I couldn’t answer, for thinking of the 
child in that gloomy wood, which we haq 
filled for him with weird and ghastiy 
imagery. No fear of his stopping fo, 
flowers; better if there were. I knew he 
would race on, nervous and frightened. 
race on and on, too terrified even to glance: 
behind him; race on and never Stop, 
though the long day had been spent in ho, 
and wearying toil. All through the gay 
scene my thoughts would follow the lad jy 
his lonely run. I recalled the ghostly 
legends which had made him timid anq 
nervous even among us all and in the vivig 
daylight, and I wished with all my hear 
that we had not been such fools. I would 
have given every penny we should earn to. 
day if Behr had not sent my boy on this 
chase. I knew how thoroughly Fritz wax 
afraid of Cello’s roughness to little Kari. 
and I knew there was nothing the lad 
would not do to spare his brother a hars) 
word. [heard in fancy—high above thy 
notes we played—the clear childish voice 
singing to keep him company as he hurrieq 
along the dim path. I saw in fancy— clearer 
than the dancing crowd—the one tiny 
tigure in the hush of the great solemn wood 
the shadowy trees closing high above jr. 
and making a darkness which was haunted 
by a nameless horror. 

At last, when I could bear it no longer, | 
went to look out into the night. It was not 
quite dark yet, but the thick gloom of the 
late twilight was almost more bitter than 
utter darkness. I walked restlessly about 
longing for the sound of the returning quick 
little feet, until at last I found myself ina 
shrubbery, through which a path went wy 
to the door of the house; and just then [| 
was aware that the young lady I had 
watched so much to-day was standing in 
the path, and talking to the very gentleman 
to whom she had not seemed to speak al! 
day. 

I was ina most uncomfortable position. 
If i went back the rustling would make them 
think they were watched. Of course | 
could not go on into the path; sol waited 
where I was, determining not to overhear 
a word if I could help it. But I couldn't 
help it, and very serious and angry words | 
overheard, very proud and bitter ones too; 
while each voice was full of blame, it was 
also full of pain untold. 

‘* Yes, it has been so, Piers,” the girl's 
voice said; ‘‘ but you have humiliated m 
before every one to-day.” 

‘** Other attentions awaited you,” rejoined 
the lower and angrier voice, ‘* and I believe 
now all his boasts are of your—regard.” 

‘* You left meto his attentions What 
}coula I do?” * 

‘* Only accept them graciously — as you 
did; graciously and gratefully, giving smile 
for smile.” 

‘You never came near me,” she said 
answering his scornful words almost as 
scornfully. 

‘‘When you could have called me to you, 
you would not, and now it is too late. Per- 
haps it is better so for us both; at any rate 
| it is bettter for you, as you seem to know 
This day has shown it all distinctly to me 
|Mary. He told the truth in all he said of 
you and I can never think of you as | 
thought of you before. I will not let 
ryself be tempted, and you shall be free to 
accept whatever love is offered you.” 


‘*Piers, how—” she faltered, a perfect 
agony in her voice. ‘‘He told you false 
hoods, and I am—but,” with a sudden pride 
in her tones, ‘‘do as you will.” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘after to-night I shall 
trouble you no more; and it will be a life- 
time, I hope, before I see this spot again 
You know how you have wrecked me, and 

/the thought will hardly be a solace to you 
even in this wealthy home when it is yours” 

O, the angry firmness of his volce! 

‘One word more, Mary, before I go 
Leave your little sister in her old home: 
leave her still with her grandfather, to the 

| old pure life you have shared. Dun't bring 
her here to be with these children of his 
| Though you may be a mother to them they 
are his children, and so what can they be 
| but cowards and traitors?” 
With a strange, still pride she only a0 
swered in these few words : 
“I see it is best we should part, Piers. | 
see now that it is the only thing we can do. 
In another minute she was standing alone. 
her head clasped in her hands, as if to shut 


| out the sound of: his footsteps. 


I crept away without betraying myself; ! 


‘could not before have believed myself able 
'to do it so noiselessly ; and when I reached 


the door and paused to give one glance 
around, I saw my poor lad. There he calme 
racing along with the great ‘cello bow, bis 
face raised, his breath quick and panting, 
just as [ had pictured him running !2 the 
wood. Without a word he went in with me. 
gave the bow to Behr, and took his ows 
violin and his place above Karischen. Ks" 
spoke to him eagerly and gladly; but > 
only smiled at his little brother, tuned bis 
fiddle, and looked up at me for the cv 
With my cornet in my hand, I stood gaane 
intently into the child’s face; I could 0° 
bear to see it: I could not bear him to play, 


| while his lips were sotight and white, anc 


go. He promised to run all the way, not | he had that wild scared look in his eyes 


Every now and then Karischen 
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! 
win a word, but Fritz only answered with a | 
smile. Still Karlschen would not be con-| 
tent, and presently touched him pleadingly 
upon the arm. , 

« Wait a little,” Fritz whispered; ‘‘we’ll 
talk presently. U’m—I’m tired, I think, | 
Karl. I want to play well, and I feel as if | 
tcouldn’t, “less I try hard. Leader, am I 
wrong? Am I playing badly, that you look 
at me so?” 

«Sit down, my lad,” I whispered. 

“No, please; you said you wished us to 
play well to-day. Then I'll rest—after.” 

On we played; waltz, quadrille, galop, 
one after another, while the dancers glided | 
past US, but besides that I worried over the 
absence of those two whom I had watched | 
all day. | 

Put down your violin,” I whispered, 
again and again to my boy. 

4m I playing so badly, Leader?” he 
asked, wistfully. 

“No; but I wish you not to play. You 
are tired, dear little lad.” 

Rather—only rather. OO, let me play 
on, do. You always say you miss my | 
fiddle. Let Karl rest.” 

Only when the dawn was breaking did | 
the ballend, and we were free to go, I 
fecling unaccountably depressed, though at 
the same time thoroughly ashamed of my- 
self for doing so. The children walked to- 
gether, talking earnestly, but the ready 
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‘*Here it is,” said our guide, drawing up | 
his horse at a roadside gate, his voice 
sounding dull and heavy again. 

Just as much from the look that came 
over his face, as from my own memory of 
it, I knew this was the house where he had 
heiped us half a year ago, and I trembled 
like a baby in my longing for him to come 
in. 

‘We dare not go,” I said; “they would 
punish our impertinence.” 

‘They will treat the child kindly and 
wisely,” he said. ‘‘ Take him gently from 
me. 

, but it surely must have been an angel’s 
hand which had closed the eyes of little Fritz 
in sleep just then, and left that wonderful 
stillness on his face. 
silently, and I could not raise my hands to 
take him; for I trusted that the arms that 
held him could not let him go. Without a 
word to any of us, the gentleman let his 
horse walk slowly through the garden, and 


| 


|} my heart beat thankfully. He dismounted | 


at the door, with Fritz still in his arms,’and 
carried the child in. I- forget where the 
others paused, but I kaow I was the only 
one who followed him into a bright room 
tilled with sunshine and the scent of roses, 
and I know that no one was there except 
the girl who, not many hours before, had 
parted forever from him who came to her 
now. 


We all looked at him | 








room, had wandered now to my face—‘‘this | 
is the room—without the firelight.” 

‘“ Yes, dear lad;” for I knew well what | 
he meant. 


3 
Pagan Superstition. 


Throughout all ages and countries have 


Again the wide eyes wandered | been expressed the sense and presence of 


round and round the sunny room, and I |a higher power in the dramatic and terrible 


knew what they sought. 
brightened suddenly. Through the low 
open window, Fritz caught sight of the 
little girl for whom he had been watching. 
With her hands full of flowers, she came 
into the silent room and looked up wistfully 
into her sister’s face. 


**Q Mary,” she sobbed, in a_ voice! 


strangely moved and pained for so young a 
child, ‘* you are crying still; you are always 
crying now. Piers—” with a gentle, anxious 
| touch—‘‘ do you make Mary cry?” 

I saw the slow, tong look he gave into 
Miss Mary’s down-bent face, but of course 
I didn’t hear what he whispered brokenly, 
| while our boy lay dying in the sunshine, 
with the little white pink fading on his 
breast. 

‘‘Leader,” Fritz whispered to me then, ‘‘I 
see her in the sunshine. Tell her | remem- 
bered.” 

‘‘Karlschen, Karl’—the little tight lips 
tried hard to smile now, as the weak fingers 
moved restlessly upon his brother's hand— 
‘tell mother when you go home that I 
thought of her always—always. Along the 
straight roads when it seemed so far, and it 


feet of little Fritz were pot in advance as ‘* Excuse my walking in, Miss Capon,” 
sual. When, after we had walked about) he said, coldly, though he must have seen 
a mile I called them up to me, I[ saw that) as plainly as I did that she had cried instead 
Karlschen was crying. of slept; this little boy, I fear, is very ill, 
Why does Fritz breathe like that?” he/| and as his companions are strangers here, I 
asked me, for all explanation of his tears. | undertook to guide them where I knew he 
My boy was panting dreadfully, the | wonld be pitifully treated. Is Doctor Capon 
juick hard breath seemed to stagger down?” 
\hrough his white lips; and ina moment I Was it all pity in her face as she stood by 
took him up to carry him. I was the) Fritz? A few words of promise and sym- 
strongest in the band, though not the big-| pathy she uttered, laying the pillow comfor- 
gest, and could carry him easily, yet the| tably on a wide low couch, but I could not 
benefit to him was almost counteracted by | hear the words because I staid near the 
the effort he made to lighten his weight for | door. 
me. We travelled on now slowly, Behra; ‘ Yes, I thought so,” the gentleman an- 
good deal behind, muttering something | swered, as he laid iny boy down and moved 
about a great fuss; Peter walking beside| away; ‘‘ I knew you would be kind to him, 
me, and talking with merry encouragement | Mary-” 
tothe child upon my back; and Heiner; ‘‘Piers,” she whispered, bending over 
leading Karlschen in tears, and embracing | Fritz, and even I could see how hard she 
bis umbrella and clarionet as usual, while | tried to speak naturally, ‘please stay—stay 
he looked as thoroughly a martyr as if the) a little. I fear this looks like—” 
hild had just been billeted upon him for] I could not hear the last word, but instead 
life, and he’d nothing to keep him on. lof going he walked to the window, and 
So we were journeying in the gray of the | stood there with his back to us. Very svon 


early morning, when we met a gentleman! a gentle gray-haired old gentleman came in, | 


on horseback who looked pityingly—ay, | and looked down upon the sleeping child. 
downright tenderly at the drooping head| ‘‘Very sad, my dear,” he said, shaking his 


upon my shoulder, and pleasantly answered head in answer to Miss Mary’s pitying 


our salute before he passed on. I[ had rec-| glance. ‘Let his friends come in, that | 


ognized him for the gentleman who nad in! wheu lis tyes vpen they may net light upon 
anger left the ballroom that morning, and I | strangers only; and let me have my surgery 
went on more heavy-hearted than before, | key, dear.” 

remembering that he had said he was going | 


away ‘‘fora lifetime.” | Miss Mary herself put for me, and I saw the 


Suddenly the quick step of the horse| cordial poured through my little lad’s white 
turned behind us, and the rider drew up at) lips; then the others came in, and stood or 
my side. sat about, drearily watching the little figure 

‘Let me take the boy from you,” he said;; on the sofa. Karlschen’s sobs were so 
“T have a few minutes to spare. He is a} piteous that Miss Capon brought him up to 
heavy load for you, and my horse will not| me and put him within my arms, close to 
feel it. Put him here; I will hold him safe} his brother; and though I didn’t think of it 
and comfortable, poor little fellow. Now)|at the time, I knew afterwards that this 
where are you going?” was much kinder than if she had taken him 

We told him we were trying to reach a| away to quiet him. Then she went slowly 
tavern where we could rest and breakfast. | to the window, but she only stood near to 
and then he paused and thought, looking all | the silent figure there; she didn’t speak a 
the while intently into my boy’s sleepy| word. [saw this plainly, as I sat soothing 
eyes. | Karlschen, and waitiug for my boy’s awak- 

“Do you know,” he said then, ‘‘that this | ing. 
child is not fit without rest or stimulant to| ‘You have, I dare say, never understood 
go so far as the nearest inn?” it,” the old physician said to us, with great 

It’s a great pity,” sighed Heiner; ‘‘and) sympathy in his kind eyes, ‘“‘but this little 
even the blackberries aren’t ripe.” | fellow has never been what we call consti- 

‘But,” the gentleman said, after a pause, | tutionally strong. Probably that delicate- 
as if he had been unwilling to say it until) looking child could in reality bear twice as 
he glanced again at the little face he held| much fatigue and privation as he could; 
upon his shoulder, ‘‘I can direct you to a| and—has he just had any shock or any un- 
house where I can promise that rest and re-| usual amount of fatigue or fasting? I 
freshment will be given toa sick child. The| know there must be danger of these in your 
master of the house is a physician, and he| lives, of course, but there has been some- 
will help you that you may soon have this! thing unusual here.” 
little fellow walking and playing again in| I answered rapidly, intercepting a nervous 
his place among you. I heard him playing! effort of Behr’s, and I told the doctor that 
well upon the hill today, but I neither saw| our child had had a very wearing day and 
nor heard him tonight in the ball-room.| night. Seeing Behr’s face, how could I 
How was it?” mention the fright or the fasting he had 

For the life of me I couldn’t look at him) caused? 
for thinking how kindly he spoke, when| The old physician scrutinized my face 
that ball had been such a misery for him;| intently as I spoke, then turned again to 
and for thinking of the two sad reasons, the one upon the pillow. 
there had been for his not having seen Fritz “Tt is asad thing for you all,” he said. 
in his place. , “JT cannot give you the slightest hope. 

‘It was my fault,” said Behr. quite| Brothers are they?” 
quietly. “But I hope he'll be all right) Before any of us had ventured to answer, 
again directly.” Fritz awoke—awoke with his little brother’s 
“I hope so. You have a load to carry | hand clasping his, and his little brother’s 
too.” | questioning eyes fixed lovingly and long- 

‘O, mine feels no more to me,” said Behr, | ingly upon his face. ‘ 
who, as well as having his ’cello slung be-| ‘‘Had we better go away, sir? Shall I 
hind him, had Fritz’s violin in his hand, | take them all away?” asked Peter, his voice 
“than this does to the child always.” shaking as he addressed the doctor, and 


Something in Behr’s voice struck us all.| looked across to where Behr stood awk-| 


eter always had told us there was plenty | wardly hovering over the couch, looking— 
of good in Behr, and now I saw his eyes| poor Behr, poor Behr!—as if he saw noth- 
“xed on him with admiration. ; 
“Cello,” said he, tapping him as near the | had been so swift to do his bidding but a 
shoulder as he could reach, ‘tyou're a brick. | few hours ago. 
Give me something to carry for you.” | «No need,” the doctor answered with 
‘ To my great surprise, Behr handed both | grave kindness. ** Their going cannot save 
the instruments to little Peter; then, to my | the little life; their staying cannot hurry 
“dually great surprise, he took up Karl, and | the hurrying death. 
‘ettled him in a safe, though cramped  ‘‘ Leader,” the weary eyes upon the pillow 
Position on his back. | roaming everywhere about the pleasant 


I sat down by the couch, on a chair which | 


ing in the room beyond this very child, who | 


never seemed so far when I thought of her 
—and when we stood and played a long 
time, and it never seemed so long when I 
thought of her. Always before I went to 


Presently they fury of great storms. ‘‘ The Lord hath his 


| way in the whirlwind and in the storm, and 
| the clouds are the dust of his feet.” In the 
| great pagan world we find constant refer- 
| ence to the sense of awe and terror that was 
| associated with lightning. Its victims were 
| reckoned the accursed of heaven, and buried 
alone and apart lest the ashes of others 
| should be polluted by their presence. Even 
|a spot of ground struck by lightning (biden- 
| tal) was hedged in and no man allowed to 
| enter it. 
| Laurel is now regarded as the emblem of 
| victory and triumph, but Suetonius informs 
us that the emperor Tiberius wore a chap- 
let of laurel because he believed that light- 
| ning would not touch this kind of leaf. In 
|China the mulberry and the peach are re- 
| garded as preservatives against lightning. 
| The Romans cousidered seal-skins as a pro- 
| tection, and as a tradition handed down 
| from ancient times it is curious to note that 
the shepherds who inhabit the neighborhood 
| of Mount Cevennes in Languedoc, where 
|some Roman colonies existed, cover their 
j hats as a charm against storms with the 
| skins cf snakes. 
| Among the more distant races of the 
| world lightning and thunder were regarded 
| with abject terror. The emperors of Japan 
| retired into a deep grotto, and had a reser- 


sleep; and always when I woke. I tried to; voir of water sunk in the center in the 


think of her in—the wood, but I—couldn't. 
I could only think of—I forget—Leader, 
are you there?” 

“I'm here, my darling little fellow,” I 
whispered, kissing the groping little hands; 
kissing the cyes on which a shade of the 
past terror had fallen; Kissing the shaking 
parted lips. 

‘*Tell mother, Karl, that—I tried to, but 
couldn't. If I could, I shouldn’t have been 
—frightened. I never was frightened when 

}—I thought of mother, or, of—our Father 
| which art in heaven.” 

‘But, Fritz, you'll come!” cried Karl- 
scheu, sobbing loudly. ‘‘Mother said we 
should go home to her together, to Ger- 
many.” 

*‘Not—to Germany,” whispered Fritz, 

| faintly. ‘Peter, is the sun shining still?” 
“Yes, Fritz, the sun is warm and bright, 
dear lad.” 

‘‘Not fading?” 
| ‘But Peter could not answer any more. 
| He moved far off, and hid his face against 
| the wall. 

‘Behr, I’m so gigd I found your bow that 
|day: you—remember?” 

But Behr’s eyes were hidden, too, and his 
| broad chest was heaving violently. 

| It was on the very top of the hill—I 
think. I couldn’t see it at first, but I 
| thought—it must be where we had been 
| playing; so I—went all about, and—was 
|that the night | was inthe wood? No—I 
| forget, Behr, when Karl is tired—he’s little 
and he’s often tired—you wont send: him 
back, or beat him?” 

‘Never, never!” 

The answer was only mine. I! whispered 
it to soothe him, because I saw that Behr 
could not utter a word. 

| ‘Thank you. And—Behr, when he eries 
|—-he’s very little you know, and—he often 
| cries—will you help him, please?” 

Was it the child’s wonderful instinct, or 
| was it a touch of Heaven’s own pity, that 
|made him say those words to Behr only, 
land made him give to Behr that last 
| beautiful childish smile? 

The little feeble hands, groping along 
|Karischen’s sleeve, grew suddenly still. 
The last panting breath was drawn, and 
|we knew that our bright little lad was 
|among the angels. 

| Dear me! I'd no idea the page would 
look so blotted when I came to write of 
that day, because I feel quite happy and 
content about it now. 

I remember how those two, who had 
parted in anger, stood together in love and 
trust beside my boy. I see Bebr (ay, 
though hix face is saddened with a look he 
will not lose for years) always ready to 

|help little Karl; carrying him often when 
ithe way is long and hard, seating him 
|nearest the fire when the nights are cold, 
land giving up to him many an indulgence 
|in which he used to delight. I see the 
jchild himself brave and uncomplaining as 
|he never was when his unselfish little 


him. And when I think of all these things, 
I know that the mission of that little life, 
| which faded in the sunshine, is fulfilled. 
Blurred and blotted, I declare, down to 
the bottom of the leaf! 
‘*That writing can’t go unless you write 





| it over again,” said Peter, characteristically. | 


But I think my hand will always shake a 
| little, and the words grow dim before me as 
| I write about that day.—Selected. 


Robert Buchanan calis Henry James’ 
paper on Alphonse Daud et ‘‘a quite marvel- 
j;ous example of how not to commit one’s 


| self in criticism, how to burn incense with 
lone hand and snap the dngers of the other.” 





Speilhagen, the novelist, has made an Amer- 


| ican woman the heroine of his latest story. | 


brother used to bear all his hardships for | 


| fatuous belief that it could extinguish the 
j\lightning. The Tartars, as soon as the 
| first rumble of thunder is heard, expel all 
strangers from their tents, and sit glum 
and immovable, immersed in woolen cloaks. 
| The contrast is somewhat amusing between 
these potentates in abject terror and an old 
couple who were forced in the great storm 
of 1703, into a cellar by the fall of a chim- 
| ney. They were, I use the quaint language 
of an old tract, ‘‘ digged up about 8 o’clock 
the next morning; it was well worthy of 
observation that the first question that the 
| man asked was where were his breeches, in 
| which were 50 shillings in money, and the 
|; woman demanded what was become of her 
trunk, in which were some pieces of gold, 
being not at all terrified, and minding their 
| worldly concerns more than the danger.” 
This quaint and superlatively’matter of-fact 
view of events that savor of the preternat- 
ural is, I believe, rare, for to conclude my 
paper in the words of an old broadside, 
| ‘* the common impression of terrible tem- 
| pests was that they are instruments which 
| God oftener uses in an extraordinary man- 
| ner than any others, and which in their first 
designment seem peculiarly levelled at those 
/men and their bold thoughts who would 
| first only droll the world out of conceit of 
| his power, that they may, as they think, 
ithe more pleasantly huff him out of his 
| throne.”—National Review. 








Honorable Mention. 


At a recent meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Congregational ministers 
held in Newburyport, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted : 

‘Resolved, That this association of 
Christian believers, meeting in the neighbor- 
hood of John Greenleaf Whittier and on 
the banks of the Merrimac, which he has 
made so often the theme of his beautiful 
verse, desires to express to him, in his 
serene age, its hearty affection, its Christian 
|love, and its gratitude to his and our 
| Heavenly Father for the Christian beauty 
|}of his song and its loyalty to liberty, to 
purity, to faith ana to love, which have 
endeared him to this generation and will 
make his name a beloved household word 
forever.” “ 

Being one who in the early days of his 

life felt a strong attachment to this de- 
nomination, and who was for years some- 
what an active member of the church, I 
pes highly gratified that the association 
passed the above resolution, and passed it 
| while some of the old Garrison abolitionists 
| were yet living, for Mr. Whittter was an 
(old associate and co-worker of the late 
| William Lloyd Garrison; and some of us 
{remember his faithful dealings with the 
| pro-slavery ministers. In one of his poems 
| he says: 





“Woe to the State gorged leaches, 
And the church’s locust band.” 


And in his poem, ‘‘A Sabbath Scene,” 
after telling us what the minister said in 
| favor of sending back the fugitive, says: 


** My brain took fire; ‘Is this’ L cried, 
The end of prayer and preaching? 

Then down with pulpit, down with priest 
And gives us Nature’s teaching! ’ 


** Thao garbled text or parchment law 
1 own & statute higher; 

And God is true, though every book 
And every man’s a liar! ”’ 


And when many churches were closed 
against anti-slavery lecturers and meetings, 
how appropriate was this verse of Freedom’s 
great poet: 


“ For ye did claim the pastoral right 
To silence Freedo.a’s voice of warning, 
And from your precincts shut the light 
of F. om’s day around you dawuing. 
H. W. B. 
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EVENT AND OPINION. 
Did you see him? 
"Rah! ’rah! ’rah, Harrison!” 


He should have ve brought Baby McKee. 





And he didn’t pass the “COMMONWEALTH 
office ! pil <— 

‘*Please tie my sash,” says the man of the 
period. ek 

Canada thinks that Uncle Sam was over. 
Behring. ~ 

The Globe’s cartoon was jolly and appro- 
priate, as usual. 


Why so down on the sparrows? ‘They’re 
English, you know. 


She said, with severity, “His hat wasn’t 
at all like the pictures of it!” 


Ali that is lacking with the majority of 
humorous paragraphs is the honest set 
oa“. oo 

Most people object to living in a trunk, 
but the busy little moth does not. He 
likes it. ‘ 

What's all this stew about a celebration 
for Columbus? He was only an assisted 
immigrant. 

How bravely the cavalry trumpets rang! 
For setting the nerves a-tingle, a band isn’t 
‘in it” with them. 


An eye-glass holder of frosted silver is 


considered an especially appropriate offer- 


ing to a Boston belle. 

It is a trifle ‘perplexing to read that Mrs. 
So-and-So has ‘‘temporarily committed | 
suicide.” .A la Washington Bishop? 


The most elaborate decorations we ob- | 
Appropri- | 
| silently endorsing the immortal prayer of 


served were on a collie puppy. 
ate, too, for was he not a Hairy-son? 


‘“We have reached the end of our desti- | 


nation,” complacently remarked one woman 
to another as they left the street car. 


A crop of screeching little Ben Harrisons 
is springing up throughout the land, and a 
small army of lusty little Grover Clevelands | 
clamor to sw ap names. 


The ‘evings siniled upon his coming; 
whereat a few hundred thousands of us, 
on whom the ’evings have of late so copi- 
ously wept, smiled too. 


It is said the seaside ‘girl is badly put 
about by the tendency of mankind to play 
the role of the cicisbeo. Nevertheless, the 
odds are in favor in the seaside girl. 


New York is bigger, Chicago noisier, and 
Washington is better paved than Boston, 
but on the principle that only the brave de- 
serve the Fair, we ought certainly to get it. 


We hear of the festive pumpkin, and the 
name seems to fit, but nobody mentions the 
jovial watermelon or the giddy cucumber, 
unless in cold, calm satire. Should this be 
thus? 

Before starting in on a course of treat- 
ment that is warranted to make one feel 


like another woman, the prudent one will 


find out what manner of woman sbe is to 
feel like. x Ss 

A great reputation awaits the writer who 
will use sufficient self-restraint in mention- 
ing Nahant to refrain from quoting ‘“Tom” 
Appleton’s clever, but overworked ‘‘cold 
roast” bon mot. 


But was it a merciful act, after all, for 
the President to turn that ‘‘convict poet” 
loose on an unprotected community? To 
the editorial mind a ‘‘bard” cell seems al- 
together the most suitable place of sojourn 
for a wandering minstrel. 


Miss Mary Wanamaker, eldest daughter 
of the Postmaster-General, will make her 
first appearance in society in Washington 
next season. Miss Wanamaker may be de- 
pended upon to bear the stamp, seal and 
address of a gentlewoman. 


LIFE AT NARRAGANSETT. 
“Mercy on me, George, what are you 
doing?” 
“Only wiping my pen. That’s what pen- 
wipers are made for, isn’t it?” 
“Oh, George, how could you? That’s my 
new bathing suit.” 


With all our ‘inviting electric appliances 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





we must ana to attract considerable 
attention in upper air. Nervous people 
shun the electric car like grim death, when 
a vhunder shower threatens, but there 
appears to be little danger to the passengers | 
of anything worse than a shock. The 
trolley makes a very fair rina -rod, 





blebee ; for the burry tassels of the alder; 





eniitte, just springing into flower, and for | ‘tell whether it ‘“‘is anybody” or not. The 
stalks of pale primroses; for heavy masses | Observer used to be amused to see little 
of sweet fern; for occasional full blown | two-year-old make these distinctions. 1 ity, 


| thistles, in which you can imagine, if you runaways from widely differing circy.< 


cannot quite discern, the burrowing bum- | would occasionally join the Small Girl 4, 
she played at home, and it was quite too 
for the piukish, feathery hardback; for imuch of a problem for the Observer to 
groves thick with underbrush, so damp and | solve how she knew the difference bety een 
warm that you will name them jungles; for a brought up child and one who ‘‘groweg.” 


" OBSERVATIONS. 
. , 3 |big swamps bristling with cat-tails; for 

{ eemggere dy aS ie awetary thing ee OC- | Sumac bushes coming into resplendent, but 
casion offers, to shift one’s point of view. | massive bloom; for white blossomed buck- 
_ - edifying, no doubt, to observe the| | wheat fields ; for yellow marguerites; for 
eran lly pen pte ar hn aatcompedliats Its | few burning bushes, hinting with their 


Hub, but there are times when it becomes | fame-touched leaves of autumn, just ahead ; 
vastly more desirable to view it from some 


of its radiating spokes. To this proceeding | 
the Observer has long and wistfully in- 
clined. 


thousand cattle on a hill, and after awhile 
look for nothing but goldenrod, for as we 
emerge from the forest, it everywhere as- 
serts itself, as if to say that whatever boto™ 
nists and patriots may have voted concern- 
ing a national flower, the goldenrod has de- 
cided that it, and it only shall possess the 


There would seem to be little to hinder 
changing one’s post of observation at any 
time. The iron rails reach out in every 
direction, save eastward,—and whoso will 
may sail that way. Getting a start is about 
all there is to it. 


| invitation to move on. 


|look for rocks made imposing by staring | 
legends, setting forth the merits of ‘‘ Lady 


Black’s Perfumery,” or advising the use of | 
‘* Heat Lightning Knitting Cotton;” for a | 


| But she did, and the lambs were welcomed 


while the young goats received a for ible 
Children are saiq 
to be no respecters of persons, yet they do 
seem, when very young, to know 
who.” 


‘“*who is 





Perhaps it is time to leave the car anq 
search for the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow, for these alternate bursts of 


| rain and sunshine bring out the resplendent 
| arch. 





It is all gone by the time we have colt 


lected our odds and ends of luggage, and 


we start on a less Quixotic expedition 
We stop over night at au inland city, being 








}one instructs one’s self to believe, depend 


The varied and important affairs which 


upon his personal supervision for continu- 


land. | the proud possessors of an invitation. 











ance and prosperity, either pass into a state | 
of suspended animation, in which they may to compose an ideal country landscape. A 
few browsing cows, a horse and wagon, or | 


be warranted to ‘‘keep,” or are conducted 
by other hands to better advantage. So we 
slip away on the iron rails. 


if we keep our own bearings it is not 


_very essential that the rest of the world 


| Shall detinitely locate us. Let it trace our 
wanderings, if it can, by the ear-marks of 
travel. 





The Observer went away from Boston 


Oliver Warner for the salvation of the 
| COMMONWEALTH. 
| Offand away, by flowery paths through | 
| forests that might poetically be called dewy, 
,or truthfully be dubbed ‘‘dripping,” for it) 
was one of those days on which capric ious | 
| August challenges fickle April in the matter | 
| of unlooked for drenchings ‘from heavens 
that smile on us. 
All this heat and humidity has caused 
vegetation to grow tall and rank, and has 
made rambles in quest of fleld treasures a 
matter of unc ertain results. 

The Observer noticed from the car win- 
dow a rich growth of ferns, luxurious 
enough to tempt the connoisseur, but they 
covered a merass inte which the hapless 
botanist would sink, without his spoils. 

The wet weather has draped the rocks 
with lichens, and filled almost to its brim a 
real, live gurgling, winding brook, that 
pursued the fleeting train for miles; now 
dark in the shadows, now amber in sudden 
gleams of sunshine. It was a brook to 
dream over, or to rave about, according to 
temperament, and with its bewitching 
eddies and swirls and bends and falls, and | 
moreover with the gurgling murmur that 
memory stood ready to supply, ic brought | 
the first real pang of envy that the Observer 
had suffered along the way. Tastes differ, | 
but hardly in this particular case, for who 
would not rather spend six days out of 
seven prowling along the banks of a dear 
old-fashioned brook ; sailing leaf boats, and 
watching the darting minnows, and the 
skimming polliwogs, and here and there a 
speckled beauty of a trout flashing into the 


of counsel, and settle to a nicety the why- 
ness of the wherefore? 





clare, especially during dog-days, 
prowl by the brookside. 


for a 





The brook could not keep up with us. It 
stopped to loiter in a sunny field among the 
thoroughwort,—a pastime which unhappily, 
our schedule forbade our following—,so we 
sped on and left it, but not without the 
mental photograph of an irregular zigzag 
stream, fringed on either side by brilliant 
lpcomaze of the rare and glowing cardinal 
| Samren- 





By this you may trace the route, and for 
further clew look for banks of creamy 











shade of rock or log, than to sit in the seat | 


Having tried both, each reader must de- | 


There are pretty little pastoral scenes | 


A Bostonian hates to admit it but there 
along the way. It takes few ‘‘ properties ” 


jare points of advantage about an inland 
| city, not quite so crooked, nor so involved 
as the dear old Hub. Yet this city has one 
b penmaeare carriage, wending as ried along feature more involved than even the modern 
b- winding road, a farm-house, with, in| Athens can boast, and that is its horse-car 
artists’ weather, its line of milk-pans drying | service. 

in the sun, green grass, spreading trees, 
surrounding trees, sky, but always and | 
principally cows. 





If there is any one point above another 
of which the Observer should be qualified 

One farmer along our way should re- | to judge it is the relative merits of srteet 
ceive the severe attention of the humani-|C@F systems. This time the study was 
tarians who have just succeeded after so | Unique, for the first horse car ride intro- 
determined a struggle, in prohibiting the | duced the Observer to the bob-tail car. 
docking of horses’ tails in our fair city.| There may be positions in life equally 
This farmer’s cows were all denuded of the | Onerous with that of the driver of a bob- 
tassel that belongs by right to the well-ap- | tail car, but an applicant for the post must 
| pointed cow’s tail. They evidently annoyed be a man of parts. 
‘the farmer at his milking by switching him} The more parts the better; for his office 
|in the face as they swayed their convenient is no sinecure, and he will need them all. 
|caudal appendage to shoo away the flies,| Not only must he keep his prancing steeds 
and he summarily settled the matter by | im order, and look out for switches, but he 
docking their tails to that extent that they | Must look to the left and to the right for 
were left with the most unassuming stump, signals from would be passengers. He must 
wherewith to lash their flanks in helpless | 20t be disconcerted should a hand be thrust 
misery and rage. through the aperture in the car door, pre- 

— senting him a $2.00 bill for a six-cent fare 

It is a relief to see that our secluded | He must patiently make change, keeping 
country landscapes are not as yet blotted | one eye on the horses, one on each side ot 
with the ubiquitous Queen Anne cottage. | the street, another, if he ean find it, over- 
We like to have the country keep its old-| head, where a oit of a mirror shows him if 
time look. We are not ready to spare the | a passenger is inclined to sneak out without 
square white farmhouse with its green/| dropping his fare in the box,—in which 
blinds, always religiously closed in the|case he is probably expected to chase him. 
sacred parlor regions. We look for the | He must, moreover, save up an eye or two 
lilacs and syringa bushes in the front yard, | to watch the coins slide into the complicated 
and for the flowering phlox and tiger lilies | boxes at front and rear of the car, if they 
inside the trim white picket-fence. The | chance to be open, and in winter he must 
straying prodigal might feel a homesick | save up an eye or two for the coal stove in 
pang at the sight of nine houses out of ten | the central part of his chariot. 
that, as he would truly say, reminded him 
of home. 














| 

The heart of the Observer was moved 
with pity towards those drivers, and there 
was no temptation to disre gard the pathetic 
placard that adjured the passenger 
‘*Please drop only the exact change in the 
box.” 





| Then all along lie the railway stations, 
jeach with its complement of loungers,— 
/and how could they lounge to any purpose 

without the stump of a clay pipe between 
| their teeth? 

There is always the buxom country girl rs . 
who has driven, in the farm wagon, to the Let our uncivil Boston car drivers - 
station to meet friends ; and there is always Centers pontiac Te ae apegs © 
|the parting guest, who is sure to leave their lot, aad mend their wa 7 baa 
laden with an enormous “‘nosegay,” or West End Company, in a fit of retribution, 
‘‘pokay,” all aflame with ill-assorted bloom. start them all out as drivers of the bobisl 

And children everywhere. There is little | ©" 
| occasion for anxiety lest the world run 
| itself out, when we survey the rising tide of 
population. 











Residents of this inland city find breath 
ing room, and treat themselves, almost uai- 
versally, to a little garden patch. It is a2 

Some of these poor toddlers that adorn | extremely sensible, even luxurious, house 
the platforms are pathetic little puppets. A | hold attachment, especially when it cot 
child is a very helpless being in the hands | tains, as did that of mine host, in additio® 
of its elders, who can, and often do, | to all the luxuries of the season, a few rows 
“codge” it unmercifully in its attire. They | of microscopic plants, a quarter of a0 inch 
mean well, but they miss the keynote | high. more or less, which the Observer ¥% 
of simplicity. It makes one’s ‘‘ewsthetics”| expected to believe were meant be 
ache, if not one’s heart, to see the piles of | turnips. 
coarse frills and glaring colors by means of They did not look it, even if they were 
which these little victims are made to blot | planted in strict accordance with the time 
the face of the earth. honored saw : 

A single glance at the child in any given “Whether it be wet, or whether it be dry, 
group, will determine the social status, so Plant your turnips the twenty-fifth of July.” 
to say, of its attendants. Even a baby| The Observer will probably, by re#s°? of 
face, at an early stage of development will! lack of faith in the future of those turnips, 
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share the fate of a certain well-known dra- pe prey <e Sometimes it seems as if a 

i sould not bear it, it presses so upon the) 
matic star, should those hopeful vegetables | © . | 
wer get large enough to be propelled | heart; it is as if one must kneel, and hide | 


the face. There was only one place where | 
I really did kneel,—I think you can guess | 
| where, Aunt Dolly. It was under a great | 
But one cannot linger forever, even in the | oriel window, that burned and flamed up 
yerval shades of a turnip patch, and the a eet ey in an be gerne 

pe ) _| splendor of color. manner of glorious 
Observer reluctantly moved farther north | Hghts were spilled @own upon Bh sso 
Yet why reluctantly? since friends tried ‘floor; and there, set level with the floor, 
and true, a pet Guernsey cow, that gives | was a plain gray tablet, and on the tablet 


Bostonward. 





milk and cream cheese, and a beautiful |there was carved “Cuartes DicKENs.” | 
purring kitten that pirouettes on two legs, | That was where I knelt. I had brought a 


were waiting to make each day a delight. 





The Observer wishes, however, — this in 
strict confidence — that Col. Eliot Shep- 
herd were also along. His command of 
Scripture would be invaluable. A beauti- 
ful custom is observed in the Puritan home- 
stead, of repeating all around the table, as 
an additional ‘“ grace,” a Scripture text, 
before partaking of the daily Dutch cheese, 
and other luxuries too numerous to name). 

The Observer does not mind admitting to 
you, gentle reader, that usually this sacred 
rite drives all passages of Holy Writ, mem- 
orized in earlier days, into hopeless confu- 
sion, and leaves the alien member of the 
circle in imminent danger of handing up 
some foreign quotation, which even Alex- 
ander Cruden would be puzzled to place. 





Envy a8 you will, gentle readers, the 
Observer is far out of town. G. P. 


REFLECTED IMPRESSIONS. 
Being Copies of Certain Old Letters. 
Il. 


PORTMAN Square, LONDON, } 
July 15th, 1876. | 

Dearest Aunt Dolly:—We thought you 
could find it in the guide books, and we 
should only have to say ‘‘See page 20;” but, 
my dear, you can’t find London! Nothing 
you can read about it would give you the 
slightest idea of it. Its immensity isn’t 
nly a matter of miles and millions; itis a 
matter of atmosphere. It gets into one’s 
consciousness, and is with one night and 
day. Guenn and Betty enjoy it, absolutely 
feed upon it, don’t you know. ‘‘I've all the 
city | want, for once in my life!” Guenn 
says; and Betty says she understands the 
old woman’s remark, at her first sight of the 
ocean, that she was glad to see something 
there was plenty of! But they always did 
like the city feeling, you know; but for me, 
Aunt Dolly, it almost crushes me. 

Perhaps it is because I haven’t a quick 
imagination, like the other giris; but I can’t 
seem to even imagine, here in the heart of 
London, that there is country anywhere; 
anywhere ‘‘green pastures and still waters,” 
and great spaces of sky, and calm night- 
stillness. My very fancy is too tired travel- 
ling through these endless miles of stone 
and mortar and pavements to make the 
journey through them to any green world 
beyond; and it can’t fly over the chimney- 
pots, because, being but such a little and 
timid fancy, it is afraid of the soot-clouds 
and the mists and rain. Aunt Dolly, this is 
the whole truth, which I wouldn’t tell the 
girls for the world, though I think they 
more than half guess it: London frightens 
me half to death! It makes me think of 
all sorts of dreadful thiags, but chiefly of 
that verse in Revelations whose very sound 
used to tire me, as a child, about ‘‘the mul- 
titude which no man can number.” Isn’t it 
queer how different people are? Guenn 


| little bunch ot primroses, for you know he, 
| like his own Nell, liked best to have near him 
| ‘things that love the light and have the sky 
jabove them always.” And as I scattered 
|them all over the gray stone, I whispered, 
| ‘Lord keep his memory green !” 

I can’t even catalogue for you the things 
we have seen, still less attempt to tell you 
about them. We went to the Crystal Palace 
yesterday, and it was very amusing. 
never knew anything so hot in my life as it 

| was, climbing the endless steps and going 
| through the glass-roofed corridor into the 
;main building. The sun poured down on 
| that glass roof over our heads until it really 
}seemed as if our umbrellas would take fire 
jand crackle. 
| ‘always knew she was a choice exotic, but 
jshe never had been cultivated under glass 
| before !” But once inside, it was so enter- 
| taining! you know it is just a little world 
| by itself, with shops of every imaginable 
| kind, and concert rooms, and a theatre, and 
}a picture gallery, and all sorts of things. 
| We ‘‘nibbled and sipped” to our hearts’ con- 
| tent, taking here a little music, and there 
;one act of a comedy; buying soap at one 
| booth, and George Herbert's poems at an- 


}other. We had such a funny lunch! Betty | 


ordered a ‘‘weal and ’am pie,” and when the 
waiter looked amazed she said she had 
heard it was ‘‘mellerin’.” Betty is so happy 
that she says and does the maddest things 
sometimes. 

This afternoon Guenn, who says I am 
‘visibly shrivelling for want of fresh air,” 
took me on what she called a ‘‘thri’penny 
tear.” We had a lovely time. We took a 
"bus and went out to the ‘‘Zoo.” The "bus 
left us at the edge of a wide common, 
which we had to cross to reach the gardens. 
Oh, the air was so sweet, and the soft, 
misty afternoon hght was so beautiful! 
There was a west wind blowing, and the 
shadows of the elm-leaves—there were many 
great, noble elms and oaks which made 
such wide, changing shadows !—were danc- 
ing and flying over the bright velvety green 
of the grass. It was so ‘‘truly country” 
that we saw flocks of sheep feeding on a 
nea: hillslupe, end Guenn wae humming 
over to herself that lovely ballad of Kings- 
ley’s :-— 

“Oh, that we two sat dreaming, 
Dreaming on the sward of some sheep-trimmed 
down!" 

The ‘‘Zoo” was immensely jolly. We 
“did” the whole thing; fed the elephants, 
laughed at the monkeys, and applauded the 
performing seals, one of which would per- 
sist in kissing its keeper, in a way that 
seemed to distress Guenn very much. ‘Only 
fancy!” she said, ‘‘a yard and a quarter of 
kiss,—and_ so unpleasantly moist, too!” 
We had an ice out under the trees, and 
watched the delicious, rosy children who 
were having such an awfully good time 
and looking as if they had just run out 
from a ‘*Punch” illustration. It was the 
most picturesque thing in the world to see 
them riding in their palanquins on those 
great elephants. with Hindoos in native 
costumes leading the creatures about. 

I hope Aunt Helena has told you how 
| very pleasantly we are placed in the way of 





|lodgings. We enjoy itso much more that | 


it is so cosmopolitan. ‘*We see Americans 


Betty gasped out that she | 


always liked that verse, and said she was so | enough at home,” Betty said, ‘‘and we are 
glad the New Jerusalem was a city; but I | not exactly prepared yet for the exclusive 
said it must have suburbs, for there were | society of ‘English undefiled.’” There are 
the “‘green pastures and still waters;” and | French here and Spanish, and one funny 
I was going to live in a suburb. I think | littie man who is the Peruvian ambassador, 
sometimes that is what I am, Aunt Dolly, a/ they say. He wears ear-rings, and talks 
suburban sort of person, only happy on the|the most unintelligible dialect which he 
quiet edges of things; while Guenn and/thinks is English. Tonight, after nine 
Betty are so happy in the very thick and|o’clock tea, somebody proposed a little 
whirl and spin of life, just as they are here | dancing, and we attempted a quadrille 
in London. which Guenn said was a Great International 

Oh, we have been everywhere and seen | Failure. I don’t think I ever saw anything 
everything! Fancy going to the Tower and | so droll in my life. There was no one to 
Westminster Abbey in one day! But Betty | ‘‘call,” and nobody had any distinct idea 
couldn't wait; she said that, as she heard a | what ought to come next. Whenever there 
drummer say once to the waiter at acountry | was a pause, the young Spaniard whom 
hotel, about the pies, he ‘‘guessed he’d have Betty was dancing with would solemnly 
&small piece of each kind, and then decide | lead her round and round, with the evident 
Which to settle down on,” so she wanted to | idea that something was better than noth- 
nibble and sip at everything wonderful and | ing. The Peruvian ambassador was danc- 
famous before deciding which she would ing with a Frenchwoman at least two feet 
fe hertime to. ButI think she has decided. | taller than himself, who wore a decollete 

don’t see how it is possible for any one to| pink satin gown. Just as we were begin- 
‘pend time anywhere else who can spend it | ning to understand one another, so to speak, 


‘n Westminster Abbey. | and were nicely embarked on an ‘all hands 
ye you remember that Mrs. Whitney | around,” that dreadful little man suddenly 
Calls it the 


of England, “hidden in|caught his partner about the waist, and 
4 heart-stillness, behind its present, as every | began hopping and prancing around in such 
» arate human memory is hidden.” Anda way I thought he had gone mad. The 
‘at is so true, Aunt Dolly. You cross its young Spaniard caught him by the coat- 
threshold, and there 1s no more any present, tails and roared at him, ‘You mees-take! 
Lor any you; nothing but the past—the Ze quadrille ees not yet through!” But the 
great, solemn, glorious past of England, | ambassador gasped out, defiantly, never for 
‘hick with the presences of heroes and | a minute ceasing his wild jigging about, +«/ 
Poets and kings and saints and seers. It | don’ care! I dance no more cod’rill! 1 


tells itself to you; books and guides are an polkar!!” Which to do him justice he did, 





5 








—‘‘according to his lights,” as Betty said,— | 
until the pianist stopped, exhausted. 
The girls are joyful at the prospect of | 


ALWAYS ON TIME. 


leaving for Paris tomorrow. But for myself New York and New England Railroad. 


Tam not sure. The world seems a bigger | 
place than I thought, Aunt Dolly, and I am | 
such an uncommonly small person that I am | 
beginning to think the chimney corner is 
the safest place for | 
Your Ever-Loving Niece, 
PAULA. 
Dorotny LuUNDT. 


CITY CHAT. | 





The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop is visiting | 
his son at Pride’s Crossing. 


; 
Rev. M. J. Savage and ex-Congressman 
| Ranney left for Europe last week. | 


Bishop Malialieu left Boston Wednesday 
|} morning for a week at Bar Harbor. 


Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson is the guest | 


}of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Hinckley of this | 
city at Bar Harbor. 


Kdward Everett Hale says that when he | 
|} was in college he and his chum took the 
| first daguerreotype ever made in Boston. 


Elijah WHalford, private secretary to | 
President Harrison, was the guest of the 
| Press Club Wed. afternoon between 5 and 6 | 
o'clock. The reception was entirely in- | 
| formal. | 


| There were 245 deaths in Boston last | 
| week, against 244 for the corresponding | 
| week last year. The death rate was there- | 
| fore 30.70, against 31.00 for the same week | 
last year. 


! 


Rey. Samuel Longfellow is recasting his 
|biography of the poet. The volume of 
| reminiscences and anecdotes which appeared 
| as a sequel to the two volumes of the biog- 
{raphy will probably be incorporated in 
| these, the ‘‘Life” then appearing in three 
| volumes. 


Dr. Herbert E. Small will spend the 
| greater part of August, '89, at Province- 
|town, Mass., where messages may be ad- 
dressed. He will be at his office in Hotel 
| Parthia, 690 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, on 
| Thursday of each week from 8 to 11 a. m. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 


THE RELIABLE INSIDE KOUTE. 


The elegant steamers CITY OF WORCESTER 
and CI" OF BOSTON are equipped with all 
the latest appliances fur speed, comfort and 
safety, and are the only steamers renee entirely 
within Long Island Sound, thus avoiding Point 
Judith and the open sea. 

The dining saloon is in the upper cabin, where 
there is plenty of fresh air and light. 

Meals are served a la carte, with al) the delica- 
cies of the season. 

There is no brass band to disturb those desiring 
to retire at an early hour, or to attract objectiona- 
ble persons. 

The Steamboat Train ta equipped with reclining 
chairs, for which no extra charge is made. This is 
anew feature, and one that will be appreciated by 
the public. 

The Steamboat Train leaves Boston at 6:00 P. M., 
due at New London at 9:40 P. M., connecting 


| with steamer for New York, due at Pier 40 at 


7:0 A.M 

The staterooms are at the moderate price of one 
and two dollars, berths free. 

Tigkets, staterooms and berths may be secured 
at Office, 322 Washing on street, and at Depot, 
foot of Summer Street, Boston, 

EK. P. VINING, A.C. KENDALL, 

Traffic Manager, Gen]. Pass. Agent. 





Literary Celebrities. 


Hon. Andrew D. White has presented the 
library of Cornell college a papyrus of a 
portion of the ‘‘Book of the Dead.” 


George Kennan will shortly cease his lec- 
tures and settle down to the preparation of 
his Siberian papers for book form. 


F. C. Philips, the author of “As In a 
Looking Glass,” is in destitute circumstances 
and has been sued for non-payment of rent. 


Max O’Rell’s book on America has _pene- 
trated into Denmark, and an edition in the 
Danish will be published at Copenhagen. 


Andrew Carnegie admits that he is at 
work upon his memoirs, but adds that they 
will never be published while he is alive. 


Count Tolstoi is interested in a great 





jand from 1 to 5 and 7 to 9 p. m. 


Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott and Mrs. Florence | 
| Howe Hall have undertaken to write a full 
j}account of the life and education of their 
| father’s deaf, dumb, and blind pupil, the 
‘late Laura D. Bridgman. They will be very 
|glad to receive any letters relating tothe 
| subject. All documents should be sent to 
|Mrs. Hall, Scotch’Plains, N. J. She will 
| preserve them Carefully aud xcturu them to 
| the senders. 

It is announced that the Burnham estate 
on Tremont street, between the Parker 
House and Tremont Temple has come into 
|the possession of Edward 0. Punchard & 
|Co. recently, and that the firm will soon 
extend its house in conformity with the 
School street corner, so far as exterior 
aspect is concerned. ‘This will of necessity 
| change the interior plan of that side of the 
house. 


PUNISHING WoopDEN IpoLs.—A_ curious 
case of punishing the gods is reported from 
| Foochow. The idols of a certain temple in 
| that city were those appealed to by persons 
who desired to be revenged on their enemies. 
| They were supposed to cause death to those 
| against whom prayers to them were directed. 
|Recently the Tartar military commander 
‘died suddenly, and the idea got abroad 

among the people that he had been slain by 

|the idols in question. The viceroy of the 
province, hearing this, at once gave orders 
that they were to be arrested and punished. 
The prefect was instructed to see the decree 
carried out, and, armed with the viceroy’s 
warrant, he went to the temple and had 
fifteen idols arrested. These were of wood, 
and about five feet high. Before being 
brought for judgment before the prefect 
their eyes were all put out, so that they 
should not see who was their judge, and be 
able to tro ible him either here or hereafter. 
After a full investigation, a report was sent 
to the viceory, who gave orders that the 
idols should be beheaded, their bodies cast 
into a pound, and their temple sealed up 
forever, to prevent them from troubling 
the peace of the town in future. 











God will only punish men for wickedness 
and not for holding opinions. That is the 
truth which cuts into the knot of sophistry 
|and ends that great error, that error itself 
jis guilt. The church should be more 
intolerant of selfishness, cant and hypocrisy, 
jand less indignant with original opinions. 
The minister should be the pattern of in- 
| tolerance of all that is immoral and the 
model of tolerance of what is honest doubt 
and honest belief in what differs from him- 
| self.— Phillips Brooks. 


‘How Is Thist 

| Every one who can read should have a 
dictionary. We will send you Worcester’s 
UnabridgeJ Dictionary and the Common- 
WEALTH for one year on receipt of $7.00. 


This is a lower price than a book store asks 
for the dictionary alone. 











scheme for providing the people of Russia 
with the best literature at the lowest pos’ 
sible price. 


Sir Edward Hamley’s beautiful sketch, 
‘“‘Shakespeare’s Funeral,” will shortly be 
printed in a volume of his miscellaneous 
papers. 


George H. Jessop, whose Irish stories in 
the magazines have irritated the admirers of 
Irish character, has gone to Europe for 
fresh material. 


Book Chat says of Edgar Saltus: ‘Ever 
since his debut as a novelist he has been 
gracefully dancing on the edge of a preci- 
pice.” 


Bronson Howard says he has learned by 
experience that work he produces when he 
is not under inspiration is practically of no 
value. 


Walter Besant’s first book was published 
just twenty yearsago. It wascalled ‘‘Stud- 
ies in Karly French Poetry,” and proved suc- 
cessful. 


The first edition of A. C. Gunter’s new 
novel, ‘‘ The Frenchman,” consisted of 
60,000 copies, of which 53,000 were sold be- 
fore publication. 


William Black is a careful student of 
nature, he loves the Highlands and the peo- 
ple, and rarely writes a novel without intro- 
ducing them. 


Daudet’s ‘‘ Tartarin Sur les Alpes” has 
had in France a sake of over 200,000, the 
book delighting both the ‘ elect few and 
the Philistine many.” 


Aubrey de Vere, whose delicate, refined 
and sometimes deliciously musical verse is 
not so well known as it should be, comes of 
a poetical family. 


James A. MacKnight, the author of 
‘‘Hagar,” and formerly United States con- 
sul at St. Helena, is a tall, smooth-faced, 
handsome man, of about 30. 


Robert Louis Stevenson will remain an- 
other year in the South seas, as he is not 
strong enough to return to his South of 
England home at Bournemouth. 


In memoriam of Allen Thorndike Rice, 
| William H. Rideing writes: ‘‘Never was 
a brilliant and useful career ended more 
abruptly or more tragically.” 


M. J. M. Lemoine, the Canadian author, 
has been writing on an average of one book 
a year for thirty years, and has dipped his 
industrious pen impartially into both French 
jand English. 





Professor T. H. Huxley says that he has 
never entirely recovered from the effects of 
a blood poisoning contracted during his 
| first post-mortem examination, when he 
was less than 14 years of age. 








It is said that no rhymes exist in the Eng- 
lish language for the words silver, orange, 
| month, kiln, bilge and gulf. 
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6 | BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


NEW LITERATURE. | of Syracuse. The work of translation and 
ee annotation has been 

‘‘Mosses From An Old Manse,” that vol-| Michaelis and H. Keatley Moore. The life 
ume of wonderful short stories is just | of Froebel was a most interesting one both 
issued as an extra number of the Riverside | in its failures and in its great successes. 
Paper Series. Nota few of these stories, | Froebel was in no sense an ordinary man. 
‘The Birthmark,” ‘‘Rappaccini’s Daughter,” | He did not, in fact, have anything in com- 
“The Celestial Railroad,” ‘‘ Drowne’s | mon with ordinary men. He did not under- 
Wooden Image,” and others, rank among stand them. 
the most perfect work Harthorne ever pro- | with children that he was happy, and it was 
duced; and the opening chapter on ‘‘The| among children that he accomplished his 


by Emilie 


It was only when he was | 


|of Serpents.” Kemington, artist and writer, 
| describes with pen and pencil his outing 
| with the Cheyennes; and a group of well- 
known wood-engravers—French Kingsley, 
|Closson, and Davis—describe in their own 
‘language, and with drawings and engrav- 
| ings by each, a wood-engraver’s camp on 
| the Connecticut River. 

Of other articles nothing is more import- 
ant than the chapters of the Lincoln History, 
which describe ‘‘The Chicago Surrender,” 


Old Manse” is a delightful paper. 


by the million. 


[Mosees From An Old Manse. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Two volumes in one, Pp. 580; price 
50 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston & New 
York. | 


“Uncle Piper,” although a somewhat arbi- 
trary and irascible old gentleman, has a 
heart in the right place. His trials with his 
rather miscellaneous household of nephews, 
nieces and step-children, form the leading 
interest of this really capital summer novel. 
It is a very pleasant and entertaining story, 
told with brightness and vigor, and intro- 
ducing us to a company of interesting and 
lifelike people. The situations are for the 
most part unhackneyed, and the style is 


compact and clear. It is a book to be reac | 


with pleasure, and which will linger longer 
in memory than most of its ephemeral kin. 


[Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill. By Tasma. New 
York, Harper & Bros. 27 pp. Paper, 60 cepte.] 


‘The Story of Avis,” one of the best of 
the many good stories written by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, forms the fifth number in the 
excellent Riverside Paper Series (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, 50 cents). It is not 
one of her stories relating to the ‘‘gates” 
between this life and the next, but is wholly 
a novel of this world, yet with characters 
of unusual attractiveness. The London 


Academy pronounced ‘‘the picture of Avis | 


a grand conception, marvellously executed,” 
and prophesied for the book ‘‘a@ world-wide 
circulation,” which in its present iInexpen- 
sive form it may well have. It has no little 
wisdom, a great deal of humor, and that 
intensity of purpose which marks all that 
Miss Phelps writes and gives her stories an 
almost irresistible fascination. 

| The Story of Avis, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; 
itih Edition. Riverside Paper Series, pp. 457; 
price 0 cents, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston & 
New York.J 


‘‘Helene.” A Tale of Love and Passion. 
Ky Emile Zola, is published by T. B. Peter- 
son & Bros., mm uniform shape, style and 
price with ‘‘Nana,” ‘‘La Terre,” ‘‘Nana’s 
Daughter,” ‘“L’Assommoir,” ‘The Girl in 
Scarlet,” and ‘‘Nana’s Brother,” already 
published by them and selling at twenty- 
five cents a copy. “Helene” shows the 
author's remarkable descriptive powers. 
The skill with which this history is developed 
indicates the knowtedge of the author, which 
is one secret of his power. The moral of 
the story is in the charity it teaches, in the 
recuperative power of a pure, true nature, 
and in the saving influence of an unselfish 
friendship which has the soul of love with- 
out its passion. Zolais beyond all question 
one of the greatest novelists that ever lived. 

|Helene, by Emile Zola: Paper 25 cents. Phil 
adelp hia, T. B. Peterson & Bros.} 


A most happy combination is ‘‘Sword and 
Pen,” by John Algernon Owens. The book 
is the story of the extraordinary carcer of 
that unique American Willard Glazier, who 
not content with many brave and honorable 
achievements with the sword, laid it down 
only to take up that mightier implement, the 
pen. Captain Glazicr has been too long and 
too widely known to make it necessary here 
to recount at any length his remarkable 
career, from the simple untutored country 
lad through various vicissitudes until as a 
soldier in the Civil War he went through 
that extraordinary series of adventures that 
proved him a man of singular resource and 
exceptional bravery. The captain’s mar- 
velous war record has long been known to 
the majority of American readers through 
his own books, which have attained a ready 
and wide popularity, reaching in one in- 
stance the almost unprecedented sale of a 
half million copies. The present volume, 
however, recounts in a lively and attention- 
holding way not only the captain’s military 
career but his many subsequent experiences 
and adventures in his horseback trip across 
the continent, his voyage of discovery to 
the sources of the Mississippi, and his sail 
down that great river from its headwaters 
to the Gulf. This experience Captain Gla- 
zier has himself given to the world in one 
of his most recent books, entitled ‘‘Down 
the Great River,” a book that has attained 
great popularity and established Captain 
Glazier’s position as discoverer of the 
source of the Mississippi. 
Pen” combines all the fascination of ro- 
mance with all the sober truth of history. 
It is especially an excellent book for young 
men and boys, as every page teaches high 
manhood and sterling character. 

{Sword and Pen, or Ventures and Adventures 
of Willard Glazier, the Soldier-Author, in War 
and Literature. ~~ John Algernon Owens. Illus. 


trated; pp. S24. . W. Ziegler & Co., Phila- 
deiphia.] 


A translation of the ‘‘Autobiography of 
Frederick Froebel,” the great German edu- 
cator, has been published by C. W. Bardeen 


“Sword and | 


The | great life-work. No one who is ambitious | ‘‘Conspiracies ia the North,” and ‘Lincoln 
book at fifty cents ought to find readers | to be thoroughly informed on the develop-|and the Churches.” 


In the last named 
ment of education in this century can afford | chapter the authors discuss Lincoln’s relig- 
to let the book go unread, ious character, and publish for the first 
[Astebtography of Friedrich Froebel; Trans- | time a document written by Lincoln himself 
lated and Annotated Emilie Michaeils and H. | which throws light upon this subject. _ 
ae. We Baritone: 67. Price $1.00; Syracuse,’ 4 highly interesting chapter in the Ken- 
~eidehditiaih) = . | nan series describes ‘State Criminals at the 
| Kara Mines.” 
PERIODICALS. George W. Cable gives the true and ex- 
The ane of the livi a traordinary history of ‘*The ‘Haunted 
sah e at a 1 orth ’ a4 =. 4 : ©! House’ in Royal Stueet”; Edward Bellamy, 
woes aes Se on August 3d con- | author of ‘*Looking Backward,” has a short 
tain ‘* Sidney, Earl of Godolphin,” ‘‘ Men- | story called’ ‘A Positive Romance.” 
ou ie ange e a8 pany “ae | The frontispiece of this number of the 
HF ae d wath . De at 90S the Magazine is a portrait of Alfred Tennyson 
Sohneoe on Modern Poetry,” “ Recent Sen: | photographs; and in connection with this 
| versations in a Studio ” ‘ad Ww w. Story portrait the Rev. Dr. Van Dyke gives a 
L ‘ ’ ° et 7? > ‘ i s , Te s ‘s use 
| ‘* Holland and her Literature in the Seven- - + = es ge Fe 3 er ge Bible in 
| teenth Century,” ‘‘ The Wife of Moliere,” Tent ‘ "4 ee a oe : 
lasp fhe ty - es ennyson. 
| w ene t+ cee Her pene pene One of the most interesting of the old 
lees : lees Dewkin: aa 7 a x. |masters (Fra Angelico) is presented in this 
pe cars | the Ouek Ring > ons The Mad. number in the Cole-Stillman series, engraved 
Ma diet — Pr td P , | from the originals by Mr. Cole. 
ness of Father Felipe,” and poetry. Littell There is an unusval number of poems in 


le ‘ 
- Co., Boston. the midsummer Century, including a long 


| Cassell’s Family Magazine for August |one by Robert Burns Wilson; and shorter 
opens with the serial ‘‘A Woman's Strength,” | pieces by Harry Stillwell Edwards, Mrs 
| by Arabella M. Hopkinson, which has now Moulton, Frank Dempster She rman, Celia 
reached its tenth chapter. The ‘‘ Family | Thaxter, and others. 
| Doctor” of Cassell’s, who we will venture| In “Open Letters” there is a communica- 
to say has the largest number of patients of | tion by George L. Kiimer, of the Grand 
| any family doctor in the world, discourses | Army, on *‘Union Veterans and their Pen- 
}on the care of eyes. It is cumons, by the | sions,” which gives a sketch of the various 
way, when one considers that we only have | pension schemes hitherto piesented by the 
one pair of eyes, and that they are the most |Grand Army committees, the estimated 
| delicate and almost the most important of | amounts of their cost, and the total expenses 
| our organs, how we will abuse them. Ed-|of the Government on this account at 
| ward Irnwnus Stevenson, assistant literary | present. 
|editor of the Independent, tells a atory of | 
adventure called ‘* The Wolf’s Month,” fol- 
lowing this is an eminently practical paper 
|hy Lizzie Heritage on the delicacies that 
| may be eaten with the indispensable after- | 
|}noon tea. ‘‘A Day in a Proof Reader's 
| Life,” describes a night of proof reading in complement of the first prize paper, printed 
| the office of a London morning paper, and | i & erevices number. Miss Parisé rives 
| from this hard and uninteresting work we | dire a for rary ehaouebe iatew _* 
jare brought face to face with the latest |“ oe ete sabe lb beige Nevesecress ahs enue 4 
London and Paris fashions. Several short | °O™P&By 4s large as is usually assembled on 
| stories, poetry, and a ‘‘ Gatherer,” unusually |Special occasions in an ordinary family, 


| 1 itl as many course as W a be 
| tun of the neWs of scteuuine discovery bring | °°", "*" 8 7, a SS we 


| this excellent number to an end. Cassell & |2¢eded for a much more pretentious oc- 
| Co New York casion. There are a number of first-rate 
wee ; | practical papers on various topics pertaining 
The August number of the Popular/|to the cuisine and to other departments of 
| Science Monthly opens with an article on | household economy, including the fashion 
| "The Spirit of Manual Training,” by Prof. | article of Helena Rowe, one of the best 
1. HL Henderson, who says that, if the | reporters of the salient features of the 
| manual training school escapes being domi- | world of modes. The number is up to the 
| nated by mere shop-skill as well as by mere high standard of Good Housekeeping.— 
book-learning, it will furnish the best all- | Springfield, Clark W. Bryan & Co 

|} around education yet devised. There is , oo ito: —_ 
| another paper in this issue on ‘Agnosticism | 7 New vey for August contains its 
and Christianity,” by Prof. Huxley, jn | USual number of entertaining short stories, 
which he reviews the chief points of his | Sood verse and varied miscellany. Lowell 
controversy with Dr. Wace, and sharply 'is to be congratulated on producing so ex- 
criticizes some of Cardinal Newman’s | cellent S monthly. Lowell, Mass. The New 
writings. ‘‘Life in the Solomon Islands” is | Moon Pub. Co. 

described by Mr. C. M. Woodford, with a That eminently whole-souled, Democratic 
number of pictures. A similar article is | #nd free trade periodical, Belford’s Maga- 
‘Savage Life in South America,” by Captain zine, opens with a free trade paper, ‘‘How 
John Page. ‘‘The Influence of Race in| We Abolished Slavery,” by John F. Hume. 
History” is pointed out by M. Gustave Le| Emma D. E. N. Southworth contributes a 
Bon, who shows that it explains why one | pleasing Summer story entitled ‘‘ Joyce Mott : 
conquest led to a brilliant civilization and |A Seaside Surprise.” Jeannette H. Wal- 
why another brought in an era of disorder. | worth also has a story, ‘In the Swim: A 
Mr. W. H. Larrabee describes ‘‘The Stone | Society Story.” Perhaps the most striking 
Age in Heathen Sweden.” Felix L. Oswald, | Paper in the number is that entitled ‘Fa- 
M. D., has a suggestive article on ‘The | Vorite Novels of American Novelists.” The 
Wastes of Modern Civilization.” in which | interest of such a contribution is too obvi- 
ihe points out that the resources of the | Us to pointout. Mr. Edgar Saltus writes 
modern world are being used up with little | With much brevity and an abandon that will 
regard for their replenishment, or in makin |greatly displease the devout, ‘In reply to 
useless and even harmful products. Prof. | Your inquiry the works of prose fiction that 
John F. Woodhull has a good word for I like the best are the Old and New Testa- 
‘‘Home-made Apparatus,” which he says is ments.” Among the poems that by Eagar 
more generally available and more effective | Fawcett on ‘‘Grover Cleveland” is particu- 
than complex and expensive contrivances. |!arly happy. Mr. Fawcett is cortainly a 
The customs of ‘“Blood-Vengeance and | Master of satire. The editorials are pun- 
Pardon in Albania” are described by Herr | gent and pointed.—New York, Belford, 
J. Okie. Under the title of ‘“‘Mr. Mallock | Clarke & Co. 


on Optimism,” Mr. W. D. Le Sueur criti-/| The August number of the New England 


| 





An excelient assortment of papers, some 
of them special timeliness, make up the 
contents of the current number of Good 
Housekeeping for August 3. The opening 
one is the second prize paper on beans, by 
Lillian C. Streeter, which is an excellent 





| cises the recently expressed opinion of that 


. Medical Gazette, contains besides the usual 
| wiline at pe ——— oe eee -_ | excellent editorials by Dr. J. P. Sutherland, 
| 8 — 7 oe Sonal evch’ anc &) many practical contributions by writers 

portrait are ey ° voisier, who is | well known in the field of Homeopathic 
— ~- _ his important work in | medicine. Among the subjects treated are 
, chemistry and the tragic ending of his | Tatoxicating Liquors,” ‘Cure or Coinci- 
| career. T he Scientific lessons of ‘‘The | gence,” and ‘“The World and the Physician.” 
| Johnstown Disaster” are pointed out in an The treatises of recent medical work con- 
 Sxeieed bo eas aeacl ek weaned are ‘tain much useful matter.—Boston, Otis 


_ Clapp & Son. 

A genuine midsummer number is The) he august number of the Eclectic will 
Century for August, with its opening arti- be found ne marked interest and variety. 
cle on “The Stream of Pleasure—the River The opening paper by Frederick Harrison 
Thames,” by the Pennells,—who have de- |i, an interesting analysis of what was ac- 
scribed and pictured that gay resort of | complished for good and evil by the revolu- 
boats and boaters. There i, Prete d Pic- tion of 1789. An able writer shows up 
tures in this article _— AY wages Foote’s | «The Vitality of Protectionist Fallacies,” 
| ‘Afternoon at a Ranch” has also a midsum- ang the causes for it. Dr. Robson Roose 
| mer air; and all inland vacationists will find | has something to say on the art of prolong- 

matter of interest in Dr. Weir Mitchell’s S 


ir ing life. “The Wit and Wisdom of Scho- 
| profusely illustrated article on ‘The Poison | penhauer” is the title of a readable paper. 








One of the brightest papers in the number 
is Lady Randolph Churchill’s talk abont 
Russia, which is characterized by Americay 
vivacity. Mr. Dicey’s *‘Ethics of Politica) 
Lying” is an interesting paper. Sir Morel) 
Mackenzie gives the weight of his great 
experience and knowledge to a discussion 
of the voice as used in ‘‘Speech and Song,’ 
The dialogue by Frederick Greenwood, «4 
Conversation in a Balcony,” is a delightfy| 
study in romantic psychology. There is 4 
number of short articles and poems, and the 
public will find in this issue an admirable 
collection of things which fully justifies the 
reputation of the periodical.—Published by 
E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond street, New York. ~ 


Lend a Hand for August opens with a 
timely and practical editorial entitled -‘ The 
Return Move,” in which is discussed the 
tendency, too seldom seen, it must be con- 
fessed, of a return to the country by those 
who have tried life In the city and see its 
disadvantages. We take a certain thought- 
less pleasure in witnessing the rapid jn- 
crease,in our city populations,and hope some 
day not very remote, to see New York lead 
London; but when viewed seriously, the 
tendency to herd in cities is a most unfor 
tunate one. Miss 8. H. Palfrey contributes 


a story, ‘‘ Mr. Johu Rollin’s Revenge.” Ivan 
Pavin discusses under the name of “ 4 


Menagerie,” the need of free city amuse, 
ments. Other papers, all good, fill out the 
number. Boston, J. Stillman Smith & (\ 


The August number of the Unitarian 
contains a sermon on the text ‘‘Is not this 
Joseph’s Son,” by Rev. T. L. Eliot, a paper 
entitled ‘‘The Inadequary of Reason” by 
Geo. W. Cooke, ‘*The Old Bible Stories” by 
Brooke Herford, and many other excellem 
contributions.— Boston, 141 Franklin street 


The August Home-Maker has a very time- 
ly editorial ‘‘Word to Wives,” which many 
an unnecessarily hampered husband will 
read with gratification and an amen. The 
head of the average American household is 
a hard-working and toilful person; and the 
two or three weeks’ outing that he takes in 
the summer should leave him as free and 
uncontrolled as the surf he battles with, or 
the breeze he breathes, but thoughtless 
wives often render it otherwise. Lucy Lillie 
Walter Satterlee,Olive Thorne Miller, Frank 
Dempster Sherman, Marion Harland, and 
several other equally well-known peopl 
help to make this an invaluable number 
New York, Home Maker Co. 


The August Book-Buyer contains go 
likenesses of Harriet Prescott Spofford and 
of M.M. Erckmann-Chatrian. Short per- 
sonal sketches accompany the portraits 
The rest of the number is filled with the 
usual book notices and literacy news.-——New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The Literary News for August presents 
on its frontispiece the scholarly and medi 
itative face of Charles Dudley Warner. 
Later in the number there is an admirable 
sketch ef bis life and writings. A number 
of extracts selected with good judgment 
from recent importapt works, and general 
chat on current literature, together with in- 
teresting literary miscellany, fill out the 
number. New York, 330 Pearl St. 


Current Literature for August, (New 
York: Current Literature Publishing Co. 
has its usual rich and cyclopediac table of 
contents. Its opening paragraphs discuss 
Nationalism, which is classed, not quite 
accurately, perhaps, as a ‘‘Boston fad.” 
Among the unique and amusing selections, 
we note the descriptions of some of the 
famous bath-rooms of the world. That of 
the Vanderbuilt mansion reads like a page 
from the Arabian Nights. 


LITERARY NEWS. 

‘‘Myers’ General History,” by P. V.% 
Myers, President of Belmont College, is in 
preparation from the press of Ginn & Com- 
pany. This book is based upon the author's 
‘‘Ancient History and Medieval and Moder® 
History,” and is characterized by the same 
qualities as mark the earlier works. The 
book is provided with between twenty and 
thirty colored maps, besides nearly two 
hundred sketch-maps, woodcuts and photo 
gravures. The illustrstions have been draw2 
from the most authentic sources, and noth 
ing has been admitted save what is illustra 
tive and truthful. 


“Gradatim,—A First Latin Reader,” J 
Heatley & Kingdon, revised for America® 
Schools by Wm. C. Collar, head master of 
the Roxbury Latin School, will be published 
in the present month. 


Ginn & Company are about to publish e 
‘History of the Roman People,” by Proles 
sor W. F. Allen, of the Uhiversity of W'* 
consin. This will replace the second par 
of ‘‘Myers’ Outlines of Ancient Histery- 
This sketch of Roman history will place 
especial emphasis upon two series of events 
first, the policy and process by which the 
Roman Dominion was secured and org#™ 
ized during the Republic, its reorganizstio® 
under the Empire, and final disruption * 
the time of the German migrations; 
ondly, the social and economical causes ° 
failure of self-government among the Bo 
mans and the working of the same force 
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under the Empire; in this point of view the 
history of religion among the Romans will 
be carefully traced. 








INTERESTING AND INTERESTED. 


BY REV. WILLIAM G. BABCOCK. 


‘Any engagement” says Paley in a text 
pook at the English High School fifty years 
ago, “if innocent, is better than none, as 
writing a book, building a house. even 
raising & cucumber or a tulip.” Genial 
occupation, industrial enjoyment is really 


the supreme condition of individual and | 


social contentment. Vacation is no ex- 
ception. Nature, human nature included, 
abhorsa vacuum. The sublime and beauti- 


ful may feast the eye but all kinds of de- | 


yices are resorted to for having a good time 
generally. 
be called for, but very few would report 
the reply once made concerning a vacation, 
‘LT had nothing to do, and I did nothing.” 
Objects of interest are universally desired 
from the cradle to the grave. It is of 
prunary importance to have something to 
interest our whole nature and to be in- 
terested in something to make life worth 
living. Some years ago a widow lady in 
the country asked me to procure a babe 


from an orphan asylum, because she wanted | 


her two young daughters to have an object 
ef interest to engage their affections and 
attention. The plan was adopted and has 
worked well. 

Archbishop Paley was right in his judg- 
ment, that to be happy we must be occu- 
pied. Fourier was right in his stress upon 
attractive labor. Adin Ballou in his constl- 


tation of a practical Christian Republic is | 


right in the article ‘‘to ensure every orderly 
citizen a comfortable bome and suitable 
employment.” The socialist is right in his 
desire to reconstruct the systems and cus- 
toms of industry to secure a competence 
and abolish abject poverty and excessive 


toil. The editor of the New Ideal compares | 


shady summer homes for dogs and cats 
with sweltering 
human beings to illustrate the shame of 
neglecting the happiness of our fellow- 
beings. Itis not unremited toil, drudgery 
or hard work, that we revolt from, for 


there is no heaven so sweet and satisfying | 


as doing something and doing it well, 


working from morning to night, provided | 


jt is suited to our case and condition. The 


trouble is that the proportion of ill fed, ill | 


used, unrequited, over worked toilers is 


very large, and whoever can remedy the | 
trouble is responsible for its existence. | 


The ambition to do a great deal of work 


and to do it well is a very common one, but | 


the charm is destroyed if it is done at the 
expense of breaking down and dragging 
out a miserable existence. No amount of 
labor can really be glorified which is not 
enjoyed or which unfits one for other kinds 
of enjoyment. The remedy for existing 
misery is not denunciation of avaricious 
men only, but a gradual elevation of puolic 
sentiment. We are all guilty to the extent 
that we do not let reason and the generous 
affections dominate over our passions and 
habits. Manis said to be a bundle of in- 
consistencies and so is society today. We 
would fain believe there has been a gain in 
mankind as a whole, but it may be hard to 
find better specimens of human nature than 
have lived in ancient times or more diaboli- 
cal acts in the past than are of every day 
occurrence now. 

Itis to be hoped, however, that society 
is now taking a new departure by realizing 
the necessity, obligation and practibility of 


observing the golden rule of justice and | 


happiness for all. The doctrine is now 
being established, that it was natural and 
inevitaole for man to be actuated as he has 
been, and that in the slow process of devel- 
opement the time has but just come, for 
large conceptions of what is good and right, 
for the use and enjoyment of disinterested 
motives, for identifying personal interest 
with universal welfare. The number of 
people is increasing, who are just as well 
Satisfied to have other people healthy, 
wealthy. wise and happy as themselves; 
who, in fact, have found out by experience, 
that there is no better or higher business to 
be engaged in than in promoting the public 
good; that our blind impulses and competi- 
tions are most serviceable when presided 
over by enlightened conscience and a well- 
balanced mind. The age of sensualism, 
self-assertion, monopoly, rivalship has not 
wholly gone by any means; but there has 
been a general cLange of base in religious 
and secular matters, an attempt to make 
this world as much as a world to come 
the abode of contented labor and a 
righteous distribution of bodily and social 
comforts. It is human to do right and 
human to err. Copartnerships will not be 
all they should be until all are embraced in 
the membership, but in the meantime the 
laws of nature will be mightier in their 
operation than the errors of monopoly. 

he community keeps providing additional 
Provisions and objects of interest, and elo- 
— lovers of our race are enkindling an 

terest in praiseworthy objects and pur- 
Suits—and so we b together more and 
more ns lnteresting objects and interested 


Occasionally complete rest may | 


summer side walks for | 
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The Return of the Hoe.—A Comedy of 


Errors. 
“Goliah Johnsing, why you so late? 
Supper been a spilin’ on de stove dis half- 
hour,” and Aunt Lucy faced her liege lord 
with stern dignity. 

“Old Daddy Moses an’ me been a-havin’ 
it out.” 

‘Havin’ what out? You ain’t been an’ 
had a fuss wid Mr. Benson, "Liah John- 
sing ?” 

“Yes, [ have. Ole skincher. Here I 
| been a-hoein’ hard in de fiel’ all day, and he 
j}mean ‘nough to dock my wages ten cents 
‘caase I warn’t back at noon jest at de 
|minute. I waren’t late more’n half an hour 
|or three-quarters of an hour. But I give 
| him piece of my mind.” 

“I s’pose he don’ want to pay me for 
work he don’ git.” 

| «Don’ git? Why, thar was Sam Stevens 
'an’ Bill Jenkins; they talk more’n half de 
|time, an’ rested on they handles mor’n 
|tother half, an’ did he dock them any? 
| Not he? He got spite ‘gain me, I know 
dat.” 

‘*Whar’d you git dat new hoe?” queried 
Aunt Lucy, as ‘Liah hung that implement 
up in the wood shed. 

‘‘Nebber you mind. Women always 
want to stick their nose into ebberyting.” 

‘*An’ what you done wid your ole hoe 
you took away this noon? You didn’ trade 
| dat off for new one.” 

‘* Yes, I did, ’f ye will know.” 

| ‘***Liah Johnsing,” blurted out Aunt Lucy, 
jas a sudden suspicion flamed in her eyes, 
|** dat ain’t one of Moses Benson's hoes? 

You ain’t gone an’ changed off yo’ ole hoe 
| for one his’n, I hope? You wouldn’ do dat 
if he is askincher, ’n’ you a member de 
churth, "Liah Johnsing?” 
| ‘*Miss Johnsing, you jest ten, to yo’ own 
|bus’ness. Don’ you let me hear not one 
| mo’ word, ’bout dat hoe.” 
| With closely compressed lips Aunt Lucy 
| completed the preparations for supper. She 
called imthe children—six, of all ages—and 
they sat down. 
| ““*Liah Johnsing, ask de blessing,” she 
said. 

The meal went somewhat gloomily off. 

The overtures of the younger fry to either 
parent were grumpily met. Supper things 
being cleared away, young Sally sat down 
|to the melodeon in the parlor and played 
| Moody and Sankey songs for the the John- 
son Churus. 

Suddenly, as bedtime drew near, ‘Liah 
rose and went into the house, saying as he 
went, ‘‘Got to go down to de sto, Lucy. I 
forgot I got to mow Dawkinses fiel’ to- 
morrow, an’ my whetstun’s worn clean down 
to de bone, an’ I’ve got to start off to-mor- 
row ’for sto’s open.” 

*"Liah had been gone hardly a minute 

when Aunt Lucy called in a tragic whisper 
to Paul, her oldest boy, six years of age, 
who was just then deep in *‘Only an Armor 
| Bearer,” ‘‘You Paul, you come here quick, 
by yo’self.” 
Paul, used to obeying, came promptly, 
land was drawn close up to his mother on 
lthe settee. ‘‘Now, you Paul, I wonder kin 
I trust you to do something for me.” 

Paul, somewhat distrustful, kept dis- 
creetly silent. ' 
| «J wish you’s a little bigger, but de Lord 
| will hol’ you up. Paul, you listen.” 
| A small boy could hardly listen more 
| intently. 

‘‘When yo’ paw comes home from de sto’ 
lan’ we’s all gone to bed an’ got ’sleep; yo’ 
| hearin’, Paul?” 

“Yes’m.” 

‘You get up still’s a mouse, an’ you go 
git dat hoe yo’ paw brought home, an’ don’ 
you make no noise takin’ it down, an’ you 
kerry dat hoe ober to Mr. Benson’s; an’ you 
take de hoe dat’s hangin’ dar—dat’s our hoe. 
Paul, dat yo’ paw left thar by ‘stake—you 
take dat hoe, an’ bring it home an’ hang it 
in the woodshed, an’ don’ you nebber tell 
yo’ paw nothin’ ’bout it.” 

Mr. Johnson chose an early bedtime to 
insure early rising forthe morrow’s morn- 
ing. His guilty conscieuce did not bring 
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about the proverbial insomnia, but loun | A citizen having an office on Monroe 


after his snores had begun to resound 
through the low chamber, Aunt Lucy's eyes 
were wide open, and her ears intent on the 
slightest noise. She grinned uneasily in 
the dark as she heard a slight rustle by the 
door, a creak or two on the rickety stairs. 
Her heart leaped as the shed door shut with 
aloud bang, but ‘Liah slept on. The mo- 
ments seemed hours. At last came the 
longed-for creak on the stairs, and Aunt 
Lucy, with a muttered ‘‘Bress de Lord!” 
went soundly to sleep. 

The first sun-rays were shining in at the 
window through the morning-glories, the 
early breakfvst was smoking on the table, 
the six young Johnsons were straggling 
down in various stages of sleepiness, Aunt 
Lucy was bending over the stove and ’Liah 
washing at the sink, when a loud knock 
was heard at the kitchen door, which, being 
opened, disclosed Mr. Benson. By his side 
stood the village constable. In his hand 
was an old and much-battered hoe. ’Liah 
saw the hoe and his upper jaw fell. Aunt 
Lucy’s gaze also was riveted on it. 

‘Goliath Johnson,” said the constable, 
‘*you’re my prisoner. You stole Mr. Ben- 
son's hoe.” 

‘Fore de Lord, Mr. Benson, I ain’t got 
you hoe. What you doin’ with mine?” 

‘* You needn't pretend that you left your 
old hoe in my barn, yesterday, by mistake, 
"Liah Johnson,” burst in Mr. Benson, ‘‘ as 
if you couldn’t tel] this old thing from my 
new hoc. What haye you got to say for 
yourself?” 

** You may search dis place, Mr. Benson, 
from top to bottom an’ side to side, an’ vou 
won't fin’ no stiver of yo’ old hoe. How 
you got mine, I ’clar I give up, but you kin 
see for yo'’self, Now here’s where I keeps 
my hoe,” and ‘Liah swnng open the wood- 
shed door. 

There huny Mr. Benson’s new hoe. 

**You Paul!” fairly shouted Aunt Lucy, 
pouncing on her young hopeful, ‘‘ what did 
you do las’ night?” 

‘*Did jist what you tol’me. Took back 
dat hoe an’ changed it for de one in Mr. 
Benson’s barn.” 

‘“* Took back what hoe?” shouted ’Liah 
in his turn. ‘‘Lucy Johnsing, what you 
been stickin’ you’ fingers in?” 

“Well, "Liah, I “lowed I warn’t goin’ to 
have no hoe in dis house what didn’t b’long 
to us by rights, ’x’ sol tol’ Paul to git up 
las’ night an’ change de hoes back agin, an 
if he did it, how dis one comes heah beats 
me.” 

“You Lucy Johnsing, see what you’s been 
an’ done wid yo’ meddlin’! [took back 
that hoe ’for I went to bed, when I made ’s 
though I was gettin’ de whestun, an’ then 
you went ’n’ changed ’em back agin.” 

‘‘*Liah Johnsing, why you keep secrets 
from yo’ wedded wife? Why didn’ you tell 
me "bout dat?” 

By this time Mr. Benson saw that there 
was something more in the matter than he 
had supposed, and, sending away the con- 
stable, he got from the worthy couple, with 
much circumlocution,the story of the night’s 
mistakes. Being a man with some sense 
of humor, he was quite mollified by the 
comicalities of the situation, and even 
went so far as to take breakfast with the 
Johnsons. 

‘An’ after dis, ’Liah Johnsing,” was Aunt 
Lucy’s moral, ‘‘you’d better think twice 
fore you keep any mo’ secrets from yo’ 
lawful wedded wife !”—Drake’s Magazine. 





Dr. Holmes is quoted as saying: ‘‘We 
have a large number of writers of verse—I 
refer to the rising generation of writers,— 
and it is very good verse too; but little— 
very little—of it rises to the scale of real 
poetry. It is not sufficiently striking to 
impress itself upon the world, to endure. 
The disposition is to indulge in the fancifn) 
forms of verse, such as the sonnet, the tri- 
olet and the rondeau—all pretty enough in 
their way, but very few poems of this char- 
acter have ever become immortal.” 


Walford D. Selby will relinquish the 
editorship of The Genealogist, which he 
has held for the past five years. 











avenue, Detroit, made arrangements with 
an old colored man to sweep out the room 
twice per week for a weekly salary of fif- 
teen cents. The first week’s salary was 
paid and received, and everything was all 
right, but when the next payment came due 
the old man hesitated, hung around for a 
while and then said : 

“Say, boss, am I sweepin’ out to please 

er?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

‘*Doan’ find no fault wid me?” 

‘None at all. You are doing well enough.” 

“Ize glad to ha’r dat. What I wanted to 
ax ye was whedder dis was a uphemeral job 
or one fora hull y’ar. If it’s a uphemeral 
job Ize got to be on de kee vie. If it’s a 
steddy job Ize gwine down an’ make de fust 
payment on a seven-dollar looking-glass 
fur de ole woman. I want to be sort 0’ se- 
cured afore I launch out.” 





INSTRUCTION. | 
One ot the half 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY °ass2o% 


Classical and Academic Schools in New England. 
The payment of $61 in advance will cover ordl- 
nary tuition, board, washing, room and heating 
for the fall term, beginning Aug. 25. Send for 
catalogue to G.M. STEEL t, Principal, Wilbra- 
ham, Mass. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


62d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business and for College 
In all classes Special Students are received. 
Particular attention to Girls and Young Chil- 
dren. Unusual care of health is taken, High 
and Grammar School Departments open Sept. 18, 
No. 259 BOYLSTON Btreet.: 





State Normal School,Salem,Mass 
HE examination of candidates for admission 
to the Normal Schooo! at Salem will take place 

TUESDAY, Sept. 3. Tuition and text books free. 

Pecuniary aid to Booty poets. For further infor- 

mation apply to DANIEL B. HAGAR, Principal. 


CALIXA LAVELLEE, 
Piano, Harmony & Composition. 


Miller Hall, 156 Tremont Street. 





LEISURE HOUR MUSIC. 


HROUGH the heat of Summer, the cool days 

of the Autumn, aad eye Bn. invigorating 
cold and the long evenings of Winter, MUSIC is 
MUNG as ap entertainer. 


Make Home sweet and happy by using: 
Whipple's Merry Making Melodies, $1. 
Osgood’s Rhymes and Tunes, $1. 
Children’s School Songs, 35 cts. 
Emerson’s Gems for Little Singers. 30 cts. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2. 

Of Evenings, sing ‘Good Song Music” from: 
Praise in Song, 40c. Vonrces of Praise, i0c. 
Gospel of Joy, 35c. Singing on tha Way,35c 

Collections of Songs for refined Musicians, are 
Song Classics, $1 00 Classic Tenor songs, $1 00 
a6 Alto, 1 00 * Bass ‘“* 1 00 
Franz’s Album of Songs $2 Choice Vocal Duets 1 25 


Kjerulf’s *' * $1 50 M.V.White’s Album $2 
Everest’s ‘ * 1 00 Choice Sacred Solos 1.22 


Music for social Singing of the best quality 1s in 

College Songs, 50c.: thesame for Guitar 
or Banjo, $i: Minstrel Songs, Old and 
New, $2; War Songs, 50c.; American Ballad 
Collection, $1; Vocal Guitar Album, $1; 
Good Old songs We Used to Sing, $1.25; Old 
Folk’s Tunes, 40c.; Jubilee and Plantation 
Songs, s0c. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
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THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


There is but one week more of ‘‘Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.” Then, after a most ex- 
traordinary run of 23 weeks and 187 poe 
formances, it will be withdrawn. his 
announcement should surely insure crowded 
— during the bee for it can meaty 
be there is a self-respecting person in 
Boston who has not seen this + potas, 
drama who will let anything interfere wit 
his attendance before it is taken from the 
stage. It has been a remarkable success 
and Mr. Pitt and the members of his 
Museum family deserve great praise for 
the unstinted efforts they have made to 
render it in every way so admirably. 

Next week comes Roland Reed with his 
own excellent company in ‘‘The Woman- 
Hater.” 


** 


The third regular seascn of Managers 
Proctor & Mansfield’s Grand Opera House 
will begin on Monday, Aug. 12. During 
the summer recess this popniar South End 
theatre has been thoroughly renovated 
within and without, and is now one of the 
most comfortable and luxuriously appointed 
places of amusement in Boston. The gen- 
erous patronage accorded the house during 
the past two seasons was well merited, the 
public recognizing the fact that the line of 
sterling attractions constantly provided for 
its patrons, and at popular prices, demanded 
and thereby received, a liberal return. And 
itis the intention of the management to 
pursue this policy in the future as in the 
past; in fact, not alone that, but their con- 
stant aim will be to secure and present the 
most notable current attractions in every 
line. The opening attraction will be the 
great melodrama, ‘‘ Duvar,” which had its 
first presentation in Providence last week. 
and was pronounced by the critics as one 
of the most powerful plays of its class ever 
staged. It will be presented by a powerful 
company, led by the famous young Enylish 
romantic actor, Tom Ricketts, supported 
by his brother, Arthur Ricketts, the emi- 
nent comedian from the Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, Londor, together with such people as 
Lillian Wood, Susie Wenner, Velma Rice, 
Jennie Warner, Walter Eytings, A. E. Bur- 
ton, the little tots, Ethel and Allie, and 
others. {ncidental to the piece will be a 
charming and unique variety olio, introduc- 
ing the famous Marie Majilton Troupe, in 
their sensationally grotesque act, ‘* Les 
Trois Diables,” William Edwards, who is 
without a peer in his daring acrobaticism, 
a weird Egyptian dance, the Litta Ghar- 
tette, and other quaint features. A selected 
operatic chorus is embodied, and the play 
will be costumed and staged in the most 
elaborate manner. 

7. 

The Globe Theatre has undergone ex- 
tended improvements during the summer. 
The seats have been upholstered anew, and 
many things done for the increased com- 
fort and enjoyment of the Globe patrons. 
The theatre will open for its preliminary 
season next Monday night with ® minstrel 
attraction, The Gormans, under the man- 
agement of Harry Hardy, presenting an 
original and unique programme in min- 
strelsy, including ‘The Golden Shoe Qua- 
drille” and ‘‘The New South;” and ‘The 
Princess of Cambodia,” written by James 
Gorman. 


* * 
+ 


‘The Mikado” has been a great success at 
the Gaiety and Bijou the past week and 
overflowing matinees and evening shut-offs 
have been the prevailing condition of 
business. 

On Monday next ‘‘Patience” will be given 
by an augmented cast including several new 
principals and Miss Bessie Louise King in 
the title role. The production promises to 
be effectively given. On the specialty 
boards Herr Jules Keller will remain, it 
being his last week; and the midget duo 
also who are booked, it is said, well into 
the fall. The variety programme is made 
up of such well known performers as Healy 
and Sanders, clog dancers; Falka and 
Lemon, musical comedians; the Roncleres, 
second-sight performers; Ned West, black- 
face comedian; the Venturis, hat spinners ; 
Gilbert Sarony, specialist; Katie Zanfretta, 


character dancer; Emiel Chevnel, violinist. 
**. 





THE MUSEUMS, 

The Grand Dime Museum, corner of 
Washington and Dover streets, has been 
generously remodeled and improved during 
the summer, and on its opening next week 
it will be even more than formerly attract- 
ive to the public. This place of amusement 
has been most deservedly popular, for its 
methods have ever been most liberal. It 
advertises nothing that it does not have, 
and it makes no promise that it does not 
keep. The swimming exhibitions intro- 
duced last year at this Museum will be 
given even on a larger scale this winter, a 
new and more commodious tank having 
been provided for this purpose. 


Next week will be the banner week at 
Pilling’s World’s Museum. The outlay of 
Manager Pilling last week produced its re- 
sults. The double entertainment has proved 
to be a great scheme, and for the coming 


























week even more attractions will be given 
than before. A person can visit the Mu- 
seum, stay through the day and evening, 
and see a continuous stage show by the 
very best artists in the profession. Car- 
menelly troupe of musical knife grinders, 
who remain one week longer only; Miss 
Julia Kelley makes her first appearance, she 
is a famous woman bone soloist and dancer; 
Juanita, in Spanish dances, also appears, as 
well as Hamilton and Phillippe in a new 
sketch; Mlle. Zoe will thrill her beholders 
by her daring act in mid-air, which she per- 
forms directly over the heads of the audi- 
ence; Kennedy and Sinclair will appear in 
a bright sketch; J. J Fenton, the boy bar- 
itone, will sing some new songs especially 
written for him. Charles Ernest, Boston’s 
favorite singer, also appears in new songs 
and solos; the ten lady statues have made 
such a hit that they are engaged indefinitely. 
In the big tank in the annex, Cora Seck- 
with, the champion lady swimmer of the 
world, holds thousands enthralled daily; 
little Maggie Dyas, the champion light 
weight swimmer also fascinates her behold- 
ers. In addition to these two ladies Cora 
Beckwith’s pupiis may be seen in the huge 
tank. 

At Great Ocean Pier, Pilling has secured 
for the farewell performance, Capt. Paul 
Boyton. On account of his leaving for 
the West to meet engagements during the 
week, Capt. Boyton’s engagement is limited 
to one performance only, and that at four 
o'clock in the afternoon. Last Sunday the 
gates at Ocean Pier were closed and many 
thousands were refused admission, but for 


the coming Sunday additional room has 
been provided and there will be accommo- 
dations for 20,000 people. Capt. Boyton 
adds to his entertainment several new 


features and has specially secured for this 
day a large vessel which he blows up. This 
alone is worth coming miles to see and it 
will positively be Capt. Boyton’s last ap- 
pearance in the Kast. The famous Cora 
Beckwith also appears and gives her great 
swimming exhibition. A grand concert 
will be given by two separate companies, 
comprising some of the best known specialty 
and vaudevil artists. 


THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


The Cyclorama of Custer’s Last Battle, 
at 541 Tremont st,which has been so long the 
object of much public attention, affording 
as it has so valuable and so instructive an 
entertainment, has been taken down to be 
carried West, and the Cyclorama of Get- 
tysburg, formerly so popular, has been sub- 
stituted for it. The excellent painting has 
been much improved since its last exhibi- 
tion. Thousands of new figures have been 
added, so that now some thirty or forty 
thousand troops are represented. 

The Cyclorama represents the decisive | 
action which took place in the afternoon of 
July 3d, 1863 (the third day of the battle), 
generally known as the charge of Pickett. 

The spectator is placed on the battle fleld | 
in the center of the positions occupied by | 
the troops of the North, and views the) 
battle as it really took place. At 1 o'clock, 
in the afternoon of that day the signal | 
cannon-shot was given, and 150 guns of the | 
Confederates opened fire against the troops 
commanded by General Hancock, consisting | 
of the first corps under command of New- 
ton, the second corps, under the command 
of Gibbon, the third corps, under the com- 
mand of Birney, and the eleventh corps, 
under the command of Howard. The aim 
of the artillery fire was to break the North- 
ern lines, and prepare the way for Pickett’s 
charge, and the scene represented is most 
spirited. .- 

Paul Philippoteaux, author of this great. 
work of art, was born iu Pars in 1846. | 
From his earliest years he showed such a 
remarkable natural aptitude in art matters 
that his father, Felix Philloppteaux, him- 
self an artist of great merit, gave him in- 
structions in the first elements of art paint- | 
ing. 

He is to-day among the foremost of the | 
painters of Paris, and his fame is world- | 
wide. 

He painted in collaboration with his 
father, The Defence of the Fort d'Issy | 
(1871), exhibited permanently at Champs | 
Elysees, Paris. Taking of Plevna (Turco- | 
Russian War); and The Passage of the} 
Balkans, both on exhibition in St. Peters- 
burg. The Belgian Revolution and The | 
Attack in the Park (1830), both exhibited 
in Brussels. The Battle of Kars exhibited | 
in Moscow. The Battle of Tel-el-Kebir, in | 
London. The Derniers Sortic, at the Crys- | 
tal Palace. | 

He came to America several years ago| 
and spent some months on the field at Get- | 
tysburg taking sketches and drawings of | 
the country. He consulted official maps | 


and obtained details of the fight from Gen- | 


erals Hancock, Doubleday and others. He | 
then returned to Paris and spent two years 
in painting this Cyclorama. The canvas on 
which the cyclorama is painted is 400 feet. 
leng and 50 feet high, and measures 20,000 | 
square feet. 


If you want a delightfully quiet lunching | 





place,jbreathing an air o* refinement, and | 
boasting the finest salads in Christendom, | 
itis the Liberty Square Dining rooms, at | 
107 Water street, of which Miss K. A. | 
Bolton is the deservedly popular proprietor. | 


|has been thoroughly reo 


| gentleman. 
| marriage, which will perhaps take place in 





stege Whispers. 
Victoria Vokes is a coming star at the 
Grand Opera House. 


Wlison Barrett will open his tour in this 
country with ‘‘Ben Machree,” of which he 
is joint author with Mr. Hall Caine, who 
wrote the original novel. 


Mr. Edwin Booth has sent a check for 
five hundred dollars to the ladies interested 
in the circulating library of Belair, Md. 
Mr. Booth was born in Belair in 1833. 


Louis James’ Boston engagement begins 
Sept. 16. The ¢ ian’s repertory for next 
season includes ‘Richard III.” ‘Julius 
Cesar,” ‘‘Hamlet,” ‘‘Macbeth,” ‘‘Othello” 
and *‘ Virginius.” 


The supply of Little Lord Fauntleroys is 
quite equa! to the demand. There have 
been three engaged on alternate nights at 
the production of the piece in Chicago, all 
boys. Tommy Russell is the best known of 
the trio. Many little girls are ready to go 
into the play at an hour’s notice. 


Manager Palmer of New York, whe is in 
London, is negotiating for ‘Out of the 
Beaten Track,” which Sir Morell Mackenzie 
and his son have for sale. Haddon Cham- 
bers, author of ‘‘Captain Swift,” has 
finished the new society play he engaged to 
write for Mr. Palmer, and the New York 
manager expresses himself thoroughly 
pleased with it. 


Prominent among the notable revivals for 
which the coming season will be distin- 
guished will be ‘‘Richard III.,” by Richard 
Mansfield, and ‘‘Twelfth Night.” by Marie 
Wainwright. Manager Daly is also to 
revive a Shakesperian play if rumor is not 
wrong. Then there are Salvini in his great 
role of Othello; Julia Marlowe in Shake- 
spearian drama; Booth and Modjeska in 
Shakespearian tragedy, and Mrs. Potter in 
‘‘Antony and Cleopatra.” 


Mr. Frank Carlos Griffiths, the courteous 
business manager for Mrs. Langtry, will 
have made the circuit of the globe, proba- 
bly, before his pleasant face is seen in Bos- 
ton again. Time for next season, which 
will be wholly devoted to the English Proy- 
inces and London, has been very advan- 
tageously filled for the Jersey, Lily, and in 
the spring she is planning an Australian 
tour. From Australia Mrs. Langtry is to 
come to the United States, and, in all likeli- 
hood, her tour will begin in Boston late in 
the fall of 1890. ‘‘Esther Sandraz” will 
have an important place in the lady’s reper- 
tory. 


Mey Notes. 


It is rumored that the Bostonians are to 
yield to a wide-spread demand, and revive 
‘*Pinafore” upon a most elaborate scale, 
next season. 


The Bostonians, with a list of established 
successes, are to continue their conquering 
way under the managerial triumvirate, Karl, 
Barnabee and McDonald. 


Mme. Parepa-Rosa was born at Malta; 
Mme. Patti at Madrid, Spain; Mme. Hauk 


at’ New Orleans, La.; Mme. Gerster at 
Kaschau, Hungary; Mme. Nilsson at 
Hussaly, Sweden, and Mme. Kellogg- 


Strakosch at Sumterville, South Carolina. 


The Bernard Listeman Concert Troupe 
rganized for the 
season of 1889-90 and will make an extended 
tour of the musical portion of the States 
the coming season in addition to filling their 
home engagements. 


The approaching marrivge of Mme. 
Hastreiter is announced. The fortunate 
man is understood to be a rich Lombard 
It is understood that after the 


London, 
the stage. 


The many warm friends of Mr. Wulf 
Fries will feel the thrill of a kindly sympa- 
thy on learning of the decease of his wife, 
whose long and weary years of suffering 
were terminated last week. The conscious- 
ness of her relief from pain, can but miti- 
gate the pain of her loss. 


The Musical Festival in Worcester, Mass., 
will take place in September as usual. 
Among the oratorios selected are the 
“Creation” and “St Paul.” Alvary, who 
was the leading tenor last year, did not 
cenme up to the expectations of the backers 
of the enterprise. 


“That note,” said the teacher in Isaac- 
stein’s family, ‘‘that note must be extended 
into the next measure.” 

“Vot's dot,” angrily shouted the senior 
Isaacstein, rushing into the room, ‘‘Jakey! 
don’t you do it! make it a beezness princi- 
ple nefer to oxtend a note, midout you get 
first-class security !” 


No gentler flattery has ever been offered 


Mme. Hastreiter will retire from 


}an American singer, than the following | before &. week passed. 


tunes, in Panch’s poem on Mr. Gladstone’s 
golden wedding : 


Did “Darby” now sing, it were acarce “Camptown 
But rather that musical song by Molloy, 
Which Antoinette Sterling invests with such 


And Punch te moot happy to hear and enjo ; 


oy. 


Hotel Standish Stable 


Boarding & Baiting for Horses, 


The best care and attention will be afforded 
to all horses left in my charge. 


THE BARGE “ WILLIE” 


Will be at the wharf upon the arrival of all boats 
prepared to take parties anywhere they wish to go. 


GEO. W. PRATT, - - <- Proprietor. 
NANTASKET BEACH. 





Citizen.—‘‘What will you give for that?” 

Junkman.—‘‘I don’t buy second-hand ‘pn. 
struments.” 

C.— ‘This is no musical instrument. [t 
is a student's lamp that the hired girl lassoed 
with a dust rag and yanked off the mantel. 
piece. I offer it to you as old metal.’, 

J.—‘Excuse me, sir; I thought it was a 
B-flat cornet.” 


Ethel and Blanche Wakefield, the little 
Boston pianists and violinists, are in Lon- 
don, and appeared at Mrs. Labouchere’s 
afternoon party this week, at which Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt recited. They will also 
appear at the orchestral concerts at the 
Crystal Palace. John F. Wakefield, Esq 
of the Boston bar accompanies his daugh- 
ters to London and Paris. 


Mrs. Nellie Brown Mitchell, who has so 
acceptably filled the position of soprano at 
the Winthrop street church, Roxbury, is to 
take charge of the department of vocal 
technique and music at the Hedding Chan- 
tauqua, East Epping, N. H. The Epping 
paper says: ‘‘Mrs. Mitchell is one of the 
finest teachers and singers, and was very 
popular at the Chautauqua last season.” 


Manager Abbey's new tenor, Tamagno, 
engaged to sing alternate nights with Patti 
next season, is about forty years of age. 
His native city is Turin, where at one time 
in company with his father he was engaged 
in the sale of mineral waters. While a 
member of a local choral society his remark- 
able voice attracted the attention of a 
wealthy musical gentleman who provided 
him the means of securing a musical educa- 
tion. His best roles are in the operas of 
‘*Aida” — “Otello” — ‘‘Ill Trovatore” and 
‘*William Tell.” 


Altogether the Best. 
Tastes differ. Some people like brass 
bands and noise and loudly caparisoned 
companions. Others like quiet, order and 
the absence of all things gairish. This 
last class in going to New York always 
takes the New York & New England road 
the one road of the country which is always 
on time. Leaving Boston at 6p. m., they 
arrive at New London at 9.40 and then take 
the beautiful steamers of the Norwich Line, 
which ensures & good night’s rest, for the 
double reason that they have no noise on 
board and that the passage lies entirely 
within the Sound, and therefore avoids the 
roughness of the longer routes taken by 
other steamers. Tickets and staterooms 
secured at 322 Washington St. 








Visiting and Visited. 

One of the delights of dwelling in a house 
of one’s own, says a writer inthe Delineator, 
is to be able to open its doors in hospitality 
to dear and congenial friends — to be able 
to write the kindly note which says ‘ Will 
you come to me?” to the weary wanderer 
who, tired of hotel or boarding-house exis- 
tence, longs for a taste of sweet home life. 

And yet it needs considerable art to be an 
agreeable hostess. A woman may be able 
to receive guests charmingly at an after- 
noon tea or a reception, and may fail most 
positively when a long visit is being made. 
The average woman is deficient as a hostess 
because she is too anxious to please, and 
gives her visitor an idea of the trouble that 
is taken to insure her comfort. In fact, 
the guest is scarcely allowed time for rest, 
being continually worried about plans or 
bored with gossip. { 

** But,” asks a reader, ‘‘ must not a host- 
ess care for her guest’s pleasure?” Certain- 
ly; but she must doit in such a way that 
her visitor will feel that her presence is not 
disturbing the quiet orderliness of the 
household, and that periods of more than 
usual enjoyment during her visit are not 
the result of hours of fret and worry but 
of moments of happy inspiration on the 
part of her hostess. 

You go, we will say, to make a visit of 4 





month with your young married friend 
| whom you love dearly, and whom you have 
|searcely seen since her wedding-day. Of 
| course, you are overjoyed to meet her once 
| more, but you do not wish to be together 
|all day long and in the evening as well; 
| both would tire of this ana of each other 
If your friend !s 
wise she will, after greeting you and seeiD 
you comfortably settled in your room, in- 
form you of the hour of the next meal and 
|then leave you to yourself, sending 4"? 
perhaps, as refreshment, a cup of tea oF ® 
| glass of some cooling beverage. This giv 
|you leisure to unpack and arrange you" 


| 
} 
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belongings and to rest and recover the 
tranquility that has been disturbed by your 
journey, $0 that by the time you meet the 


family in the dining-room you are ina calm} a quiet evening. Andas for her husband 


and peaceful frame of mind. As you re- 
tire for the first evening, your hostess 
should tell you the hours of the house—iet 
ys say breakfast it half-past eight, luncheon 
at one and dinner at half-past six. 


Your first duty is promptness. After} good form, that it makes a visitor unhappy 
preakfast chat for a little while, then, un-| and keeps the whole household in an un- 
less something special has been arranged | comfortable groove.” 


for the day go to your own room, and spend 


the time until nearly the luncheon hour in| graceful entertainer, which 
writing, reading, sewing or in any way so| domestic machinery to run smoothly and 
your hostess does not feel that you are on| without jar, is that she knows just when to 
ber hands and interfering with her morning | let her guests alone —and this is only an- 
duties. She should suggest your going to| other form of consideration, that ‘ open 
your room if you do not; and, by-the-bye, | sesame” of life. 


when you are thus installed in your cham- 
ber, it becomes your private domain for the 
time being, and she should not more intrude 
upon it without duly obtaining your con- 
sent thameif you were in another house. 

Make your appearance just at or a little 
before the luncheon time; at this informal 
meal plans for the afternoon may be dis 
cussed, so that you will Know how to dress 
and how to arrange your time. If possible, 
disappear again before dinner.for when you 
come down for that meal it is to remain for 
the evening. Your claim that you have 
come to see your friend sounds sincere, but 
in the month you will remain with her you 
will be enough in her society—and surely 
you do not wish her to tire of you. 

There are always affairs that one prefers 
to attend to alone—the writing of letters, 
the repairing of gowns or the thinking of 
one’s plans; and in none of these would 
you be assisted by your hostess’ presence, 
nor would she care to have you with her 
when she is similarly occupied. Never 
joiter in the halls or in the dining-room 
when the servants are buss; and if you have 
a maid of your own keep her as much as 
possible in your own room. Let her go out 
rather than have her too much with the 
house servants, and stop at the very outset 
any inclination on her part to retail to you 
the servant’s gossip. 

Now about going tochurch. If you and 
your nostess are of the same faith she wili 
ask to accompany her; if not, she will 
suggest the most convenient and desirable 
place of worship of your denomination, for 
she realizes that her guest’s comfort and not 

er conscience must be the object of her 
solicitude, and that it would be both impo- 
lite and unkind to insist on her attending 
a religious service to which her inclination 
did not draw her. 

Do not become too connaential during a 
long visit. The time may come (although, 
of course, you hope it will not) when you 
aud your triend of to-day cease to be dear 
friends: you will then regret having told 
her of experiences and talked of private 
affairs that had much better been left un- 
discussed. This does not mean that you 
are to grow distrustful of your friends, but 
that you should keep a wise check on your 
tongue and know just where openness ends 
and communicativeness begins. 

Both hostess and guest should learn the 
value of observation, but this quality is 
especially desirable for the guest. To care- 
fully avoid discussing anything resembling 
a family skelton, to quickly realize when the 
wrong subject has been broached and avoid 
it by deftly changing the conversation, to 
absolutely disappear when a ‘‘family jar” 
seems imminent—these are a few of the re- 
sults of observation on the part of a guest 
that will always make her a welcome one. 
Then, as you love your friend, do not dilate 
on the charms of the house you have just 
left; and, as you respect yourself, never 
speak, even in a whisper, of that which 
your former hostess did not wish nor expect 
to be repeated. You have partaken of her 
bread and salt—do not, therefore, outrage 
the law of hospitality. 

By all means be careful about money 
matters. Of course, only small items of 

expense are incurred during a visit, But, as 
far as you can do so with politeness, pay 
your own expenses. Attend to the ex- 

pressage on your trunks, and when you 
leave buy your ticket beforehand, so that 

Whoever accompanies you to the station 
will not feel obliged to buy it for you. 

Consideration is the keynote of pleasur- 
able vislting, hostess and guest alike being 
made happy by it. When the considerate 
guest takes her departure, her hostess will 
regret her and say: “She was such a de- 

lightful visitor. In the morning, when I 

had to attend to my household duties she 

made herself happy, she was ready to en- 
joy herself with me when the time came, 
and she was always so bright and consider- 
ate that even John, who dislikes most of 
my visitors, most earnestly hoped that she 
would come again.” 
Then the guest who has been so pleasant- 


'y entertained, says of her genial hostess : 


cently went to Washington to see the sights. 


to-morrow, and I will give you a seat on the 


how to let one alone at the right time and 
when to be with one; when to arrange for 
pleasure, and when to remain at home for 


—who said he was cross? One only need 
be a little pleasant with him, when he vill 
prove not only as interesting but as consid- 
erate as possible. Both of them realize 
that too great eagerness to please is not 


The great secret, then, of the art of the 
causes the 


Amelie Rives-Chanler recently wrote to a 
friend in this country that she had decided 
to abandon literature for art. Amelie de- 
clared that the prizes of literature were 
not worth striving for. A book, she said, 
was certain to create discussion among a 
large number of people unfitted by educa- 
tion to comprehend the fine points of an 
author’s work. A picture, on the other 
hand, attracted attention only from those 
competent to pass upon its merits. Upon 
these grounds Mrs. Chanler has determined 
to depend upon her palette for her future 
triumphs. 


A man from one of the rural districts re- 


A member of the House said: ‘‘ Come up 





floor of the House.” ‘* No, yon don’t!” 
replied Jonathan. ‘‘I always manage to 
have a cheer to ait on at home, and T het T 
hain’t come to Wash’n’ton to set on the 
floor! Injuns may do that when they come 
if they like; but I, that am civilized, won't 
do it.” 





The giant diamond, lately discovered in 
Cape Colony, and now at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, weighs 180 carats and is valued at 
$3,000,000. It is kept in a glass case by 
itself and guardians stand around it all day. 
At night it is placed in a big safe, which is 
similarly guarded all night. Itis said to be | 
of the first water and as pure as the famous | 
Regent in the French Crown diamonds. | 





Mr. Ruskin was once asked if it would | 
not be well for the Welsh language to die | 
out and be replaced by the English. ‘* God 
forbid!” he replied. ‘‘ The Welsh language 
is the language of music. There is no 
genius about the English language. The 
Scotch have got all the poetry, and the 
{rish all the wit; and how the devil we got 
Shakspeare, | do not Know.” 


The most absent-minded man was not the 
man who hunted for his pipe when it was 
between his teeth, nor the man who threw 
his hat out of the window and tried to 
hang his cigar on a peg; no! but the man 
who put his umbrella to bed and went and 
stood behiud the door. 


The yearly sales of Phil Armour’s great 
packing house in Chicago now amount on 
an average to $55,000,000. They have at 
times reached as high as $60,000,000 a year. 


BOSTON, REVERE BEACH 
& LYNN R. R. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON FOR 


Winthrop Junction—5.50, 6.52, 7.14, 7.30, 7.44, 
8, 8.14, 8.30, 8.40, 9, 9.30, 10, 10.80, 11, 11.30 a.m; 
12 M; 12.30, 1, then ewery fifteen minutes till 
8 30, 8.40, 9.20, 9.00, 10 26, 10.04, 11.20 Pom. 

Beachmont—6.52, 7.30, 8. 8.40, 9, 10, 10.80, 11 
11.30 A.M; 12M; 12.30, 1, 1.15, 1.30, 1.45, 2, 2.15, 
2.30, 2.4 , 3.15, 3.30, 3.45, 4.15, 4.30, 4.45, 5.15, 5.30, 
5.45, 6.15, 6.80, 6.45,7, 7.15, 7.30, 7.45, 8,15, 8.30, 
9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Crescent Beach—6.52, 7.30, 8, 3.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
11, 11.30 a.m; 12M; 12.30, 1, then ewery 15 min- 
utes til) &.30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Oak Island—6.52,5,¥%, 10,11 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, 
then every 15 minutes till 8.30, 9.50, 10.20, 
11.20 P.M. 

Point of Pines—6.52, 7.30, 8, 58.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
11, 11.30 A.M; 12M; 12.30, 1, then ewery 15 min- 
utes till 8.30, 9.26, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.m. 

Lynn—6.52, 7.30, 5, 8.30, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 11, 
11,30 A.M; 12 M; 12 30,1, tnen every 15 minutes 

till 8.20, 9.20, 9.50. 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 


SUNDAYS. 


Winthrop Junc., Beachmont. Crescent 
Beach, @ak Island, Point of Pines 
and Lynn—9.50, 10, 10.30, 11, then every 15 
minutes till 9.30, 10, 10.15 P. M. 


TRAINS FOR WINTHROP. 


Ingalls, Winthrop Centre, Winthrop 
Beach, Ocean spray and Highliands— 
Week days, 550, 7.14, 1.44, 8.14, 8.40, 9, 9.30, 10, 
10.30, 11, 11.30 A.M; 12M; 12.30, 1, 1,30, 2, 2.80, 3, 
330, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30, 7, 7.30, 8, 5.30, 9.20, 
10.20, 11.20 P.M. 
Sundays—Every half hour from 9.30 a.m. till 

9.30 P.M, 10.15 P.M. 

Taft's Hotel—10, 11 A.M; 12M; 1, 1.30, 2, 2.30, 
3, 3.30, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 630 P.M. 
Suodays—1l0, 11 A.M; 12 M; 1, 1.30, 2, 2.30, 8, 3.30, 
, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30 P.M. 

JOHN A. FENNO,G.T. A. 








“She isa wonderful woman; she knows 


_ C. A. HAMMOND, Supt. 








Carpets Cleaned BOS 
8c. per Yard. orcen 
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BOSLON COMMONWEALTH. 





TRAVEL. 


NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe's Wharf (weather permit. 


For PEMBERTON at 9.30, 10.45 A. M., 12:30, 2.30, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.15 P.M. Return 3.55, 11.20 A. M., 
12.50, 2.20, 3.50, 5.35, 6.40 P. M. 

For HULL (Y. ©, Pier) at 10.45 A. M., 2.30 P. M. 
Return 1.00, 5.30 P. M. 





e FoR. 
BEAUTY or POLISH. 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED. 
No ODoR WHEN HEATED. 











For NANTASKET by Boat, 9.30, 10.830 A. M., 
32.30, 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.15 P.M. Return § 00 
11.00 A. M., 12.30, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 6.20 P.M. 

For DOWNER LANDING at 10.45 AcM., 2.30, 

P. Return 8.40 A. M., 12.45,5.15 P. M. 


AMUSEMENTS. 





For HiNGHAM at 6.30 P.M. Keturn 8.30 A. M. 
For NANTASKRET, by boat and rail, via Pember- 
ton at 9.30, 10.45 A. M., 12.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.00, 
6.15 P.M. Return 11.02 A. M., 12.32, 2.02, 3.30, 
5.02, 6.20 P. M, 
Fare by Boat or Boat and Rall, 25 cts. 
each way. 
Round trip tickets with admission to Melville 
Garden, 60 cents. 
G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 
June 15, 1889. 


FOR KENNEBEC RIVER. 


4 TRIPS A WEEK. 


Steamers Kennebec, Capt. Jason Collins, and Star 
of the Kast, Capt. W. J. Baker, willleave Lincoln's 
Wharf, Boston, every MONDAY, TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY aud FRIDA Y, at 6o’clock P. M., for 
Popham Beach, Bath, Richmond, Gardiner, Hal- 
lowell and Augusta, connecting at Bath with 
steamers for Boothbay. Tickets and State Rooms 
can be secured at $ Old State, cor. State and 
Washington streets. 














CONCORD RAILROAD 
MERRIMAC VALLEY LINE 


Lake Winnipesaukee, 


White and Franconia 
Mountains. 


Be Sure Your Tickets Read via Nashua 
and Concord. 


THE UNLY LINE TO 


Bethlehem, Maplewood and Profile 
House, with but one change 
of cars. 


THE ONLY LINE TO 


Littleton, Lancaster, Twin Mountain 
and Jefferson without change 
of cars. 
Excursion Tickets are now on sale at the Boston 


Passenger Agency, 214 Washington, corner 
State street, at the following rates: 











Laconia.....++..+. $i 00 | Center Harbor.... $4 00 
WES . cccrcvcceces 4 00 | Wolfeboro ........ 4 00 
Plymouth....-.... 6 30| Campton Village... 6 80 
No. Woodstock.... 7 70| Warren..........-. 7 60 
Haverhill ......... 8 60} Lisbon ............ 9 75 
Littleton .......... 10 00 | Montpelier........ 9 50 
Jefferson.......... 11 00, Whitefield......... 10 50 
Bethlehem ........ 11 00 | Lancaster........- 10 75 
Twin Mountain... 10 00 | Maplewood....... 10 70 
Fabyan ..........+. 10 00 | Crawford House.. 10 60 
Profile House via Bethlehem... ............. 13 00 
Profile House via No. Woodstock and stage.. 11 70 
Montreal.......... $16 00 | Quebec...........- 18 00 


Trains leave Boston from Boston & Lowell R. R. 
“eg Causeway St., at v.30 A. M., 12.45 P. M., and 
7.00 P. M. 


For seats in Parlor Cars, Berths in Sleeping Cars 
d all information, apply to 214 Washington St. 
xcursion Book, givin ull list of Excursions 
and list of Hotels and arding Houses, sent free 
on application. 
H. EK. CHAMBERLIN, Supt. 

F. E. BROWN, G.P.A. G. W. STORER, N.E.P.A. 
intl Bam bane eh Re hn doco Redd tone 


SARATOGA. 


FOUR EXPRESS TRAINS 
Daily (Sundays excepted), via 


Hoosae Tunnel Route, 


FROM BOSTON TO SARATOGA. 
25 Miles Shorter than any other Line. 


DAY EXPRESS. Elegant Parlor Cars at 
tached. Leave Boston 8.30 A. M.; arrives Sara 
toga 3.15 P.M. stops at North Adams for Lunch. 


“THE SARATOGA SPECIAL” 
July 15 to Sept. 7th inclusive. 


Palace Ruffet Parlor Cars, Passenger Coaches, 
Smoking ana Bageage Cars. Through without 
a. Leave ston 10.45 A.M.; arrives Sara- 
toga 5.25 P.M. Stops at Athol for D nner. 

XPRESS. Palace Parlor Car Attached. 
tagses Boston 11.30 A. M.; arrives Saratoga 7.25 


NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Cars to Troy. 














TON G PET GLEANING G0 


8 & 10 HUNNEMAN ST. BOSTON, 


by Mail or Telephone 125-4, Roxbury. 


Also Taking Up, Fitting, Sewing and Laying. 











ington street, or Ticket Office 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


| _ Passenger Station, Causeway Street, Boston. 
July 20, ix89. J.R. WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent 





BOSTON MUSEUM. 


MANAGER s 0 0000060000 600e see vcves MR. R. M. FIELD 


FAUNTLEROW'S FAREWELL! 
THIS WEEK THE LAST! 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. 


Closing a record of 


23 WEEKS AND 187 PERFORMANCES! 


S@-Monday Next—ROLAND REED in THE 


WOMAN HATER, supported by his own company. 
Evenings at 8. Wednesday anl Saturday at 2. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager...... MR. JOHN STETSON 
OPENING OF PRELIMINARY SEASON, 


Monday, Aug. 12. 
America’s Elite Minstrel Attraction, 


THE GORMANS. 


Under the Management of Harry Hardy. 
Presenting THE GOLDEN SHCE QUAD- 


RILLE; THE NEW SOUTH, 
Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturaay Mats. at 2 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 








PROCTOR & MANSFIELD, Prop’rs and Managers 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 
Matinees Tues., Thus. and Sat. at 2—Eve'gs 7.45. 
REGULAR SEASON, 1889-90. 


TOM RICKETTS 


Im his great impersonation of 


~D-U-V-A-R” 


With a powerful Cast and Operatic 
Chorus. 


Aug. 1Y!—“AFPTER DARK,” 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 


543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
B. FB. KMOS -.60cscscnecs -Proprietor and Manager 


PATIENCE. ~ 


—ALSO— 


HERR JULES KELLER 


—AND— 


THE MIDGET DUO. 


Prices 10, 15,20 and 25 Cents. 





GRAND MUSEUM & NATATORIUM. 
Corner Washington and Dover Streets, 
Week commencing MONDAY, Aug.1 2. 


BANKER’S DAUGHTER. 


ALICE C. KEANE as “Lillian”, the Banker's 
Dee: 
JOHN RAREAE, Mommies Bone Soloist of 


merica. 
Admission 10 Cents. 


PILLING’S WORLD’S MUSEUM. 
The Great Resort. 


Admission 10 cts 








One of the most delightful features of 
life at Nantasket ls driving along its beau- 
tiful roads with the water on either side. 
Excellent conveyances of all kinds are to 
be obtained at the Hotel Standish stable of 
which Geo. W. Pratt is proprietor. He 
also provides boarding and baiting for 
horses. 











saqees Boston 11.00 F. M.; arrives Saratoga 9.40 
A. M. 


For Tickets, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo- 
dations apply at the Company’s Office, 250 Wash- 


Overworked men, and there are many 
such, and all persons in need of medical 
advice, should by ail means call at the 
Deslon-Dupre Clinique at 165 Tremont 
street, where there are four eminent physi- 
cians, who give consultations gratuitously. 
The Deslon-Dupre remedies are celebrated 
the world over for their efficacy. 








Will Carleton says he never wrote poetry 
until a phrenologist told him that his head 
was constructed on the poetical model. 
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PASSING NOTES. 


“Thought is deeper than all speed, 
Feeling deeper than all thought! 
Souls to souls can never teach 
W bat unto themselves was taught.” 


Virtue is the only immortal thing that 
belongs to mortality.— Seneca. 

We are ali sculptors and painters, and 
our material is our own flesh and blood and 
bones. Any nobleness begins at once to 
refine a man’s features; any meanness or 
sensuality to imbrute them.— Thoreau. 

The protest of one hundred and four 
English ladies has called out as overwhelm- 
ing number on the other side. The. Fort- | 
nightly Review could not print them all. 

In the Georgia senate, a bill has been in- 
troduced by Mr. Boyd to provide for the 
admission of white female students to the | 
State University and the branch colleges; 
and in the House, a bill by Mr. Atkinson to | 
establish an industrial college for the train- | 
ing of white girls, as a branch of the State | 
University. No provision for the colored | 
girls to whom such instruction is just as | 
necessary. 

Mrs. Belle Lampkin has been elected 
journal clerk of the Washington Territory | 
Constitutional Convention at Olympia. 

Miss Mary Allen West, editor-in-chief of 
the Union Signal, is about to take a year’s 
vacation. During her absence Miss Julia 
Ames will be editor-in-chief, while Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wheeler Andrews will take Miss 
Ames’ position as associate editor. 

Elizabeth Porter Gould, in the Chicago 
Law Times, has an article on Chief Justice 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


~ A FEW FACTS. ‘LeBosQUET 


- j 
HIFFONIERS are. ornamental as well as use- 


| Gis: Before you purchase examine our stock. | 
| 
RTISTIC and well made Furniture is what our | 
| stock consists of, and our prices are very low 
conaidering the quality of the Goods. 
OOKCASES and Ladies’ Writing Desks in| 
Cherry, Ash and Quartered Oak. modern and 
antique styles. Send for Price List. 


eialties; we defy competition in this line. Send | 
for Catalogue. | 
ABLES—Extension or Pain, and other dining 
room furniture, is another special line of ours. 
Before buying obtain our prices, | 


——The BEST is the Cheapest. 
| 


E SURE and examine our stock of Dining | 
Room Furniture and Office Desks before buy | 


ng elsewhere, | 
Re: TOP DESKS are just the thing for 


Des: DESKS and Furniture is one of our spe | 


home as well as office use, and we furnish you 
any size or style that you require. 

VAL TABLES, Round Tables Square Tables, 
Tables with Shelves, Fancy Tables, Corner 
Tables—in faci any style table you want. 


above, and when you want —e_ in our line 


TAMP on your memory what we have said 
pat goods at the 


remember the place to get the 
lowest prices is 


CABOT BROS., 


200 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. ] 











a :z | 


Story, beautifully noting his ready and| — } 


warinly expressed appreciation of the women 
authors of his day. The same number of 
the Law Times contains an instalment of 
Miss Mary A. Greene's translation of Dr. 
Louis Frank’s book entitled ‘‘ The Woman 
Lawyer.” 


Mme. Bulos, whose death is announced, | Business Woman’s Journal, advises business 


was the wife of the founder of the Revue 
des Deux-mondes, in Paris, and mother of 
its present director. 


in the stormy days of 1838, when M. Buloz 
edited his magazine is a cell in the Debtors’ 
Prison, at Clicky, and had George Sand for 
a proof-reader. 

Mrs. Charles Carlton Coffin has sent to 
the war department a new design for the 
forty-two stars in the flag. It has thirteen 
of the stars made into a six-cornered star 
for the centre to symbolize the thirteen 
original states. The rest of the stars are 
to be arranged about this in straight rows. 
The device is much admired by army officers 
who have seen it. 

Baroness Legoux, a lady very popular in 
Parisian society, has composed under the 
name of Gilbert Desroches, some remarkable 
musical works. She lately met with an 
unprecedented success at Nice with a lyrical 
drama entitled ‘‘Jael.”. The experiment of 
producing a piece of this kind at Nice at- 
tracted a party of leading French musical 
critics, and the work which obtained a 
great success, is pronounced to be correct 
and harmonious, and to possess high merits 
in other respects. It has been quite a sur- 
prise to the musical world. 

Miss Agnes K. Murphey, a young lady 
barely twenty years old, carries on a suc- 
cessful real estate business in New York. 
She has recently effected the two largest 
sales of suburban real estate made outside 
of an auction room. Miss Murphy’s father, 
who was also a real estate agent, died, and 
left a large family to be provided for. Al- 
though she knew very little about the busi- 
ness, it seemed to be the most available 
thing for his daughter to undertake. Her 
success has been remarkable, and she has 
been proposed as a member of the New 
York Real Estate Exchange. 

Mrs. Anna Hughes of Jamesonville, Wis., 
is a successful business woman. Seven 
years ago she was left a widow with a good 
farm. She made it a dairy farm, and has 
carried on the business ever since, keeping 
120 herd of cattle, six to eight hired wen, 
selling from 600 to 700 quarts of milk per 
day, and haviug no help whatever in the 
house. She was for years a teacher, stud- 
ied at Berlin College and Leroy Seminary, 
is an expert in oil painting, and now, in 


middle life, is a vigorous and able woman, | 


whose opinion on financial matters is re- 
spected by the best business men of her 
town. 

The raising of canary birds is suggested 
as a new occupation for women. Care and 
neatness are the chief requisites, and there 
is little expense involved after the purchase 
of the parent birds. 

Dr. Abby Fox Rooney, of Quincy, IIL, 
read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Use of the 


Carsette is Puerperal Endomitrites,” before | 


the Illinois State Medical Society, at Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

The largest Summer School of Methods 
in the United States is managed wholly by 
a woman, Miss Lelia E. Patridge. It is in 


Pennsylvania, and is attended by teachers | 


from all parts of the country. 


A woman on the school board of a city | 


near Boston has been trying for several 
years to have cooking taught in the schools. 
After finding that a majority of the girls 
were in favor of devoting a few hours 
every Saturday morning to this useful 
branch, it was quite a surprise to have a 


He greatly aided her | watch, one for a peneil, two for car-tickets 
husband in establishing the Revue, especially | and small change. 


| bright little boy say that he would like to} 
| join the class. He said that he helped his 
mother, and therefore wanted to learn the 
best way. Eleven other boys have asked to 
be admitted also. 

Miss Mary L. Seymour, editor of the 


women to wear a dress with seven pockets. 
Four of these are in the vest. one for the 


Under one of the panels 
|on the right side is a long pocket for the 
|purse and handkerchief. Two pockets for 
memorandum book and card-case are tucked 
away among the draperies behind. When 
| Miss Seymour has another dress made she 
| proposes to add an eighth pocket on the} 
| left side for keys and miscellaneous belong- 
| ings. 
| A graduate from the Woman's Art School 
|of the Cooper Union in New York is em- 
ployed by Vantine to adapt the patterns of | 
|Oriental rugs for our markets, which are} 
| afterwards woven in the looms of Asia. | 
| This same young woman has recently been 
j}occupying her leisure time in preparing 
charts of animals, to be used in the cooking 
classes in the schools to show how meat 
should be cut up. So far as heard from the 
aggregate earnings during the past year of 
the graduates of ’88 and of those in this 
year's class have amounted to eighteen 
thousand dollars. 

Miss Jeannette Gurney Fine, a Smith 
College graduate, is to be at the head of the 
settlement which a number of college girls 
have planned to establish in the New York 
slums, in order to live and work among the 
poor, something after the fashion of Toyn- 
bee Hallin London. For the past year or 
two Miss Fine has given her days to teach- 
ing and her evenings to the study of social 
questions. 

Since 1870, Rome and Italy have made 
vast strides. Yet vaster possibilities are 
opened up in the vistas of the future, and 
though Rome will never again be the seat 
or a ruler of the world, yet she may take a 
forward rank in the universal march of pro- 
gress towards the truth, one immutable and 
eternal.—John B. Shipley. 

Mrs. P. M. Kendall of Cambridge, Mass., 
one of Maria Mitchell’s sister’s, will prob- 
ably write her biography. Professor 
Mitchell has left behind her a mass of most 
interesting correspondence from _ the 
Herschels, Humboldt, Hawthorne and other 
eminent men and women. Mrs. Livermore 
contributes to this week’s Woman’s Journal 
some very interesting reminiscences of 
Maria Mitchell. She urges that now, while 
| Professor Mitchell’s memory is still fresh 
| in all hearts, her friends should collect her 
| letters and note down their reminiscences 
of her, and let them be woven into her bio- 
|graphy. Itis an excellent suggestion. 

} at es caw i iis 

| Get your picture taken now while the 
|summer bloom of vacation is on your brow. 
|Go to Horner’s, 48 Winter street. His 
| newly refitted studio is worth a visit in it- 
' self, and his work is pre-eminently artistic. 








| George Meredith is trying the difficult | 
|feat of writing two novels at the same} 
time; the morning is devoted to a chapter 

of one, in the afternoon the author finishes 
| an episode or a chapter in the other. 


a 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash | 
| commissions paid. Address Commonwealth | 
Publishing Company, 25 Brompield Street, | 
Boston. 





SUMMER RESORTS. 


HOTEL STANDISH, 


NANTASKET BEACH. 








Dehghtfully located on the Beach, with water 
both in front and at the back; three minutes walk 
from Nantasket Pier and R. R. Station. Fine 
Cuisine and Service. Affords two Transient and 
Permanent Guests one of the best houses on the 
shore. First-class Livery Stable connected with 
the house. 

WARNER & SOUTHWICK, 
Proprictors. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE, 


NANTASKET BEACH. 


Our 8 
heated rocks. 
rates for children. 


jalty Clam Bakes in the old style, on 
Dinners, 50 cents each; one-half 
5. L. CHESSMAN & CO.8 


DOWNER LANDING, HINGHAM, MASS. 


ROSE STANDISH HOUSE, 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 
SEASON 1889. OPENS SAT., JUNE 15. 


Most accessible to Boston of any summering place ; 
combines seaside and country. Reached by steam- 
er—cool, no dust —or by railto Hingham. Address 
J W.G. GILMAN, 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Hours 12 to 1. Room 6. 


CLIFTON FOUSE, 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 


Will open JUNE 18th, under the management of 
WARE & ROSE. Thoroughly refitted; perfect 
system of sewerage; unsurpassed in accommoda- 
tions and location; first class tabie. Inquire at 45 
Milk street, Room 4, Saturdays, from lztol. Post- 
office address, Clifton, Masa. Take cars for Clifton 
on coe Mary | oe fs Vs M. R. 
BENJAMIN P. WARE, /; ,, , 
“STEPHEN E. ROSE, | \ Proprietors, 


EXCURSIONS 
From BOSTON to 


POPHAM BEACH. 


Excursions will be made from BUSTON to POP 
HAM BEACH, MAINE, every FRIDAY, from 
July 5 to Sept. 20. ve Lincoln Wharf, Boston, 
on new steamer KENNEBEC, of the Kennebec 
Steamboat Line, Friday evening at 6 o’clock, arrive 
at Popham Beach Saturday morping at 4 o’clock. 
Leave Popham Beach at 6.30 Monday evening and 
arrive in Boston at 5 o’clock Tuesday morning, 

iving three full days at the Beach. Fare for the 

ound Trip, including board at eitiier the “Ocean 
View” or “European” Hotels, $6.00. First-class 
accommodations. 

Dates of Excursions, July 5, 12, 19, and 26, 
August 2, 9, 16, 23, and 30, Sept. 6,13 and 20. Pop- 
ham Beach has the finest scenery in the country 
and first-class hotels. For further partic ulars and 
Uckets apply to ©. @. HYDE, Ageut Kennebec 
Steamboat Company’s Office, Lincoln Wharf, 
Boston. 


THE CHURCHILL 
IMPROVED BOOT, 








MANUFACTURED BY 


F. S. CHURCHILL, 
139 Tremont Street, Hoom 5, Boston. 


This boot is made on correct principles, from a study otf 
the anatomy of the fwot,and is uns for com- 
fort and durability. It fits the most difficult foot, pre- 
vents or cures tender joints or corns by removing pres 
sure, and is comfortable the firsttime worn. Ladies who 
a in procuring comfortable boots are invited 
to 


ALL LASTS LABELLED AND [PRESERYED. 


GEO. E. CROSBY & CO., 
Book Printers 


No. 383 Washington Street. 





A Specialty made of Pamphiet, Law and Se- 
ciety I’rintingot ali kinds, anu General Jobbing" 


The Drink of Our Forefathers, 
OLD-FASHIONED 


New England Cherry Bounce, 


‘ “ADE from the Wild Cherry Juice and Pure 
A brandy. It is a delicious tonic and a sure 
cure for all species of summer complaints. 
Don’t go to the country or seashore withou: « 
bottle. Price 85 cents per bottle. 

FISHER & FAIRBANKS, 19 Exchange &: 





BOSTON HOTELS. 


REVERE HOUSE. 


BOsTON. 


First-Class. Fine table, desirable rooms 
Horee-cars to and from all the Depots and al) 
parts of the city pass the door. . 


J. F. MERROW & CO., Proprietors 


PARKER HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 
SUROPEAN PLAN. 
BECKMAN & PUNCEARD, 
Proprietors. 





ADAMS HOUSE. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, Boston. 
GEORGE G. HALL, PROPRIETOR. 





YOUNG'S HOTEL. 
ERROPEAN PLAN. 


Opp. Head of State Street, Boston. 
Evtrance for Ladies, Court St., near Washington 
J. R. WHIPPLE. Proprietor. 





Union Square Hotel & Hotel Dan 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (connecting 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in 
the heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly fur 
nished throughout. The restaurant and dining 
hall, including table service, and attention, unsur 
passed by any in the country. Ho se-cars to and 
from almost every section of the city pass the 
door every few seconds. 
AM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


THE GEDNEY HOUSE 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms $1.00 per Day and upward. 
BRUGH & DeHKLYN, <- =< Proprietors 


S. DENIS, 


NEW YORK. 
‘BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH sT. 


(EUROPEAN PLAN.) 


| Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. 
| WILLIAM TAYLOR. - - - - Proprietor 











Old Orchard Beach 


OCEAN HOUSE. 


| Has been leased by Mr. CHESTER BALL, formerly 
| proprietor of the Central House and the Pawnee 
| House of Co City, Mass., whose long expe 

rience in the hotel business is a guarantee to the 
| patrons of this house for first-class table, good 
| service, and every possible attention. 

The location of this well-known house is unsur 
|= It is far enough back from the shore © 
| almost free from Fogs. At the same tume it is 
|in full view of the Beach, and oj;posite the Old 
| Orchard House. Wide piazzas extend around the 
; entire house. The nouse contains 200 rooms. } 
| An orchestra will furnish music for the sease?, 
jand entertainments of a high character will be 
= from time to time. he ball-room is the 
| largest connected with any summer resort in New 
| England. 
| have been graded from $2.00 to $2.50 pe 
| day, according to the size and location of room: 
i terms will be made to parties (skins 
rooms previous to August Ist. For further infor 
| mation address 


CHESTER BALL & CO., 


omg SUMMER RESORTS. 
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Proprietors. 
| = Agents wanted to canvass for the 
|BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. a5 


. . . lth 
, commissions paid. Address Commonweaith 
| Publishing Company, 25 Brompield Street 

| Boston. 











‘Indian Medicine Men and War Dances. 


| The habits and customs of some of the 
| Western tribes are so little known to the 
general reader that, perhaps, a description 
e 
|of some interest. Mr. Paul Beckwith has 
|published an interesting paper on the 
A SPECIALTY MADE OF SALADS. |sonian Institute, and among other things 
mverett Spring Water Served ts Patreass’ | he remarks that the medicine men or high 
107 WATER STREET, BOSTON. |he maintains his sway by the use of 
| mysteries and incantations, nevertheless at 
by those outside of the cult or brotherhood, 
}and through a knowledge of the medicinal 
properties of herbs often performs cures 
that lead one to believe he is not altogether 
' ' the charlatan he is represented. His cures 
a ‘ 3 a: An incident in point is cited in the case of 
PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR | an Indian who one day came staggering 
EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
from a bite of a venomous snake. The 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf | °®™P surgeon could do nothing for the suf- 
‘ Zedic 2 medicine man. Another case is quoted in 
which a cataract of the eye was cured by 
inserting brass filings into the affected 
s — To impress upon the mind of the 


of some of their curious practices may be 
MISS K. A. BOLTON, Proprietor. 
Dakotahs in the last report of the Smith-| 
priest is invariably a chief, and although 
times shows.a powerjwhich is not understood 
' 
5 YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, aT ¢3 °° often the wonder of the army surgeons. 
into camp with his leg horribly swollen 
DIXON BROs., 
ferer, but he was completely cured by the 
patient the divine nature of his medicine, 


A reliable place to have your Carpets and Rugs the medicine man adas to the efficacy of his 
carefully and thoroughly cleaned, refitted and laid. | remedy mysterious pantomimes, contortions 
Hair Mattresses, Feather Beds and Pillows ren. | f tl bod - i fe ~ lways " 

ovated in first-class manner. If you are troubled | Of the y aud features, & ways to ~ drum 
with Moths, Baffalo Bugs, Water Bugs or Roaches, | accompaniment. If the patient is effected 


call atthe ‘ COMMONWEALTH” STEAM CAR- | w ious ailment » places a paper | 
PET BEATING AND CLEANSING WORKS, | ith a serious ailment, he places a paper or 





Huntington Ave., cor Longwood Ave., Boston. | bark figure on the ground, and, while the | 
| patient is held over it, he fires a gun, by | 


WM. RACTLIFFE, Proprietor. |which act the sickness passes into the | 
j image in the ground and is killed by the dis- 


Largest, cleanest and best equipped shop n the 
State. 








CANADA 
UNLEACHED. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. bag, ge oe a recognized member of the 
- seein $e sr. After these ceremonies the feast 
ERKINS ahem ~ 

Dasiiten, Wits ’ begins, and the food which has been cook- 





WM. P. P 
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charge of the gun. ‘They claim that all | gradually returns to consciousnesss and 
power is received from the Great Spirit, | spits into his hand a mass of froth and 


| who confers upon them a spiritual medicine | blood, in which is found a claw or a stone. 


so powerful that they can kill at will, resus- |The high priest now dances around the 
citate the dead, and cure the sick. This | circle, and waving his medicine bag, blows 
spiritual medicine is represented by any- | upon some one else, who, in the same man- 
thing that strikes the fancy, as a bunch of | ner, falls to the ground senseless. The 
feathers, a claw, a bird, or the head of an|chief continues, and the ‘‘dead men,” re- 
animal. viving, assist in shooting others, until the 
Whena council is held, a barricade is | inclosure is fullof howling savages dancing, 
erected in the form of an eclipse, and a tent | yelling and shooting each other. The 
is raised at each end of the enclosure, one | dancing is kept up in the most frantic man- 
for the high priests or medicine men, and | ner. After a certain length of time the 
the other for ten men who have been se-| four assistants, who have been trotting 
lected to keep order and conduct the cere- | around the ring faster and faster, form in 
mony, acting as a sort of police. The high | line, and after advancing and retreating 
priest, from his seat in the medicine tent, thee oar do og instruments into 
appoints four assistants, one beariug a/|the hands of others who become their suc- 
ao. one a pillow and stick, one a rattle, |cessors and then take seats, and now repre- 
and the last assisting by grunting. A big | sent the gods of the north, south, east, and 
drum in the centre of the circle is being | west, the high priest representing the Great 
constantly beaten by drummers. The high | Spirit, or Wan-kan-tan-ka. When a new 
priest then speaks to them of the holy dance | member is initiated, he is taken into the 
which was founded centuries ago, and tells |council tent for instructions, which are 
them of the power of the medicine of their | secret. 
ancestors, and warning skeptics not to scoff; He is then stripped of his clothing, ex- 
at them or their craft, as they have the|cepting an apron about his loins and 
power of thrusting a claw or stone through | moccasins on his feet. He is then painted 
the body of any one at will, causing instant | entirely black except a small red spot be- 
death. In proof of this assertion, he calls | tween his sh The candidate is 
one of his assistants to him and points | exhorted to | nd is told that his 
toward him with the medicine bag, at the | medicine will be ondingly powerful, 
same instant puffing at him with his lips, |and he must also give a feast once a year. 
whereupon the assistant falls to the ground |If he does not, he will meet with mis- 
apparently senseless. Then the priest | fortunes, sickness, or death. The candi- 
onlnaiine to the four points of the compass, | date now receives the holy claw or stone. 
and invokes the Great Spirit to aid him and |The medicine man, approaching him from 
the other ae present in bringing the od oem pect rie oe comree . the - 
dead brother to life. with the medicine bag, and bowing to the 
The drums are then beaten and a frantic | four points of the compass, mutters an 







}danece is begun, when the lifeless form | incantation, and thrustsng the bag toward 


him says, “There goes the spirit.” The 
candidate then falls prostrate, and blankets, 


skins, ornaments, etc., are thrown as offer- 
ings over the candidate. 
At command of the high priest the novice 


recovers and is presented with the medicine 


ing before the tent of the assistants is dis- 
tributed among the people. The dance lasts 








| far below zero, it may easily be imagined 


| a wae from daybreak to daybreak of the day fol- 
|lowing and as these dances are frequently 
| @ | given in winter with the thermometer often 

















| how the candidates must suffer, clad as they 
jare in a coat of paint. [tis generally un- 


| derstood that the members of the order have 
| | secret signs and passes, but the penalty of 
, | exposure is so sure and swift, that none of 


DEVOTED TO , 


the secrets are ever divulged. There are 
| well known instances in which indiscreet 
members have mysteriously but permanently 
disappeared, at the instance, it is supposed, 


SMOKE .C. 6. A. Social, Political, Literary and Home Interests, | ron, Doccne men Peat Beience 
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IF YOU WANT A GOOD10-CENT CIGAR. | 


SOLD EVERYWHEKE. The Paper for the People.--- Bright, Newsy and 


FACTORY—376 AtlanticJAvenue, Boston. | 


$190 REWARD. — — 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 

For colic, spavins, ringvone 
cockle \wints, contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 


Me 


callous of all kinds; willcure 


relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially adapted for 
heumatism, Cholera | 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac | 
Boston, street. Sold by Druggists and | 
Mass. Grocers. 





| Reliable.---Born to Lead. 


A Newspaper and a Literary Journal in One. 


| 
' 
j ee 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


The BOSTON COMMONWEALTH is issued every Saturday, and is re-|°f 1." The conversation had been carried 


in seven cases out of ten. Will time receive prompt and discriminating attention. 


THE CURRENT EVENTS OF THE DAY 


In Boston and throughout the country are sketched in a jlegs. We think yours are too long, ands 
GRAPHIC, POPULAR AND ENTERTAINING STYLE. 
ae. ed |** Well,” said Mr. Lincoln, ‘ that’s a matter 


LENGTH OF LEGS. — Talking about John 
| Hay, formerly private secretary of President 
Lincoln, the Graphic tells this new and 
origival story of the latter: Stephen A. 
Douglas, short and stout, and Owen Love- 
joy, of medium size, were once gossipping 
together in Lincoln’s presence upon the 
proper length of a man’s legs. ‘ Now,” 
said Lovejoy, ‘‘ Abe’s ‘legs are altogether 
too long, and yours, Douglas, I think are a 
little short. Let’s ask Abe what he thinks 








on with a view to Lincoln’s overheariag it, 





shoe boils, when first started, | eminently the paper for the home circle. All important topics of the | and they closed it by saying: ‘ Abe, what 


do you think about it?” Mr, Lincoln had a 
faraway look as he sat with one leg twisted 
around the other, but he responded to the 
| question: ‘*‘ Think of what?” ‘* Well, we’re 
| talking about the proper length of a man’s 


| Douglas’s are too short, and we'd like to 
| know what you think is the proper length.” 


| that I’ve never grtven any thought to, so of 


XB Agents wanted to canvass for the| Among the special claims to attention offered by the COMMONWEALTH | course I may be mistaken; but my first im- 
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| pression is that a man’s legs ought to be 
‘reach from his body to the ground.”—WN. Y. 
A glance at the Musical World, with | Star. 
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; In regard to the question of preference 
| Art Notes. as between bachelors and benedicts, it is 
| Choice Short Stories, or Serials. always pleasant to revert to the delicate 
| The Social Studies of Rev. William G | distinction set forth by General Lafayette 
Babcock. in a conversation during his second visit to 

Note Woman's Ady rs |America. He shook hands with 8000 men 

Re Pane Eos Oo eEneeeree lin one day, says the legend, and used but 


Temperance News. 'seven words in all. He asked each one: 
The Latest Fashions. ‘‘Are you married?” If the answer was 

e » exyclai aq]: oP 2 th 
Original and Selected Verse. |yes, he exclaimed: ‘Fortunate fellow! 


|If no, ‘‘Lucky dog!” After a long levee, a 
|friend asked how the General could recon- 
cile his congratulations to wedded and 
|single men alike. The Frenchman laughed 
j}and answered: ‘‘Why, my dear boy, can 
| you not perceive the vast difference between 
|a lucky dog and a fortunate fellow?” — 


Interesting and Valuable Miscellany. 
Juyenile Department. 
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Advice to Shoppers. America. 
GOES TO MAKE UP 


THe Use or Brauty.—The poppy has 

; > | been utilized recently in anovelway. Being 
PAPER. |a self-perpetuating plant, it forms a network 
|of roots that cannot easily be removed. 
| French engineers have therefore undertaken 
| the sowing of railway embankments with a 
|view to prevent them being destroyed by 
heavy rains, or by upheaval when the frost 
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THE MIRROR. 


Light grey gloves are worn for calls, and 
darker shades for the promenade. 


Clusters of cock’s feather tips massed 
around the crown will be worn very late in 
the summer and during the early antumn. 


Wings are much used for yachting hats, 
and will be very generally worn in the 
autumn in hats for town and country-alike. 


Gay Directoire capes, made of three or) 


five layers of red cloth, are worn by young 
ladies with seaside and mountain costumes. 


Tan or gray stockings are worn to match 
shoes, but black stockings are worn with 
any shoes, whether white, black, tan, or 
gray. 


Felt hats of exceedingly light weight are 


made in large soft-brimmed poke shapes for 
summer wear inthe mountains and at the 
sea-shore. 


Bodices of a different color from the 
skirt are growing constantly more popular. 
Lilac has suddenly been restored to all its 
old time favor. 


The light russet-color er shoes sre 
liked for the country mer wear 
generally, both in tht shoes and | 


the low Oxford ties. 


Gaudy toilettes are not unlike cosmetics 
says the Delineator; their effect deceives 
no one so profoundly and invariably as 
those who wear them. 


Sleeves are more or less prominent about 
the arm holes, belts are wide, medium or 
narrow, with the majority of corsages, and 
the corsages themselves almost all draped 
or crossed in some form. 


Eye-glass holders of frosted or wrought 
silver or gold, either plain or jewelled, are 
dainty gifts for women whose vision is 
imperfect. They are lined with plush and 
are suspended from the belt or fastened to 
the waist. 


Among the novelties for young ladies’ 
wear are guimpes of very fine net or silk 
mull. They are made with very narrow 
tucks which are either feather-stitched or 
plain, and are worn to fill the necks of very 
low corsages. 


Hat trimmings show two to four slender 
pointed wings, either white, black, or some 
dark rich color, placed in front, to extend 
back each side against the crown, or else 
they are entirely on the left side, while the 
right side is scarcely trimmed at all. 


Worth has improved the Irish peasant 
cloaks used as driving cloaks by making 
them less voluminons, dispensing with the 
mass of shirring on the shoulders, putting 
there instead a yoke of silk covered with 
lace, and adding a double cape or single 
frill of pinked cloth 


Long-waisted corsages will, it is said, ve 
made to extend over the hips in mediwval 
fashion in raeey d toilettes for next winter. 
The long straight skirt will be caught up 
on the left side by a girdle and pouch, or 
aumoniere, like those worn by chatelaines 
for dispensing alms. 


For the full skirt gingham, taken around 


the skirt all in one piece, five yards long. | 


When the width from selvage to selvage is 
not sufficient for the length of this skirt, it 
is pieced across the top carefully with well- 
joined and well-matched stripes, so that 
the seam is not evident. 


The first caps worn by infants are now 
made of soft white silk, of China crape, or 


of nainsook wrought with tiny dots or else | 


tucked and feather-stitched. The tiny flat 
crown is scarcely two inches in diameter, 
and the head-piece is fitted to this by slight 
gathers. The pleated frill on the edge is of 
net, with the narrowest white ribbon sewed 
on its edge. A rosette of this net and 
ribbon is the trimming. 


The simplest mode of trimming the sailor 


hat is to band the crown with ribbon show- | 


ing small polka-spots in colors contrasting 


handsomely with the ground, and arrange | 


ribbon at the side or wherever desired in a 
bow consisting of wired loops and many 
notched ends. Brocaded ribbons displaying 
gold in their weaving, and ribbons having 
wide or narrow crosswise stripes are 
favored for this purpose. 


Lace, which some false prophets averred 
was going out of fashion is seen in almost 
every possible form, quality and combina- 
tion. Lace flounces are made up over silk 
skirts, the lower edge of the skirt having 
from three to five very narrow bias-bound 
or pinked-out ruffles. Lace skirts with coat 
polonaise are a favorite style. Old-fash- 
ioned lawns and dotted muslins have been 
revived by Worth for gowns to be worn at 
summer garden parties. 


Garden hats of some delicate material, or 
of fancy straw,trimmed with lace or mull in 


large shapes that shade the face are worn. | 


The French fancy prevails at many water- 
ing places of using a handsome parasol of 
some figured ornate material like blue and 


white crape or brocade and dispensing with | 


all covering to the head nut the lightest lace 
searf or bonnet, which is the merest head- 


| dress. Young ladies still use light jockey 


caps and the soft felt hats which are so 
light as to be almost feather like in weight 
for negligee and ordinary morning wear in 
the country.— Helena Rowe. 


The very best thing to use for your face 
during the summer weather is the cosmetic 
which was known before the days of Cleo- 
patra, writes Bab in the Philadelphia Times. 
It is called virginal milk, and is made in this 
way: 

“To a quart of rose-water add, drop by 
drop, an ounce of tincture of benzoin, stir- 
ring it constantly.” 
| When you want to use it throw enough in 
| the hand basin to make the water the color 
|of skim milk, and then bathe your face 
'thoroughly with it, dabbing it dry with a 
| soft towel. 


Among the newest and most graceful mod- 
| els in millinery is the fichu bonnet. A very 
original example of this kind is composed of 
three fillets—the first of scarlet velvet, the 
second of cut jet, with a crescent in the cen- 
ter, and the third of a black lace scarf, 
draped mantilla fashion, brought round in 
front and fastened with a knot of scarlet 
baby ribbon at the waist, from thence it 
| falls to the feet, where it is finished with 
another bow. Another fichu bonnet is of a 
small diadem shape, the front consisting of 
folds of black velvet and a wreath of pink 
tea roses, half mantled from behind by the 
| graceful black lace scarf, which in this case 
| is caught at the throat and hem by clusters 
of the same roses. 





Comfortable wrappers for summer morn- 
| ings and for lounging in warm afternoons, 
are made of long flowing breadths, and tied 
into shape by ribbons beginning in a point 
at the back of the collar, then brought down 
under the arms, and tied under the bust in 
front, giving the effect of the short Reca- 
mier waist. This design is excellent for 
very simple gowns of white mull, or of 
cross-barred muslin, Victoria lawn, or of 
India linen with old rose,#yellow or blue 
ribbons, two anda half or three inches wide 
for their trimming. A turned-over collar 
of embroidery, with cuffs to match on the 
full sleeves, complete plain gowns; those 
more elaborate ‘have the Recamier yoke of 
embroidery which curves away from the 
collar in front and back alike, passing under 
the arms, and merely covering the shoulders. 
Cashmere or striped flannels are used for 
| heavier gowns, while for dressy gowns are 
|the wash silks and foulards in striped or 
| flowered patterns. Black gros grain rib- 
bons are stylishly used for trimming light 
colored gowns, thus flannel with wide 
| stripes of pink alternating with white has 
| the Recamier ribbon of black gros grain or 
of velvet, and bows of the same ribbon are 
| 





down the front. Gray-blue or old-rose 
| Persian figured foulard gowns are similarly 
trimmed with black, some lace being turned 
down around the neck and sleeves as a 
further finish. 


AROUND THE HOUSE 


Many a cake and batch of bread are ruined 
by slamming the open door. 


A little flour shaken on your greased cake- 
pan is a better preventive of sticking than 
paper. 


| Ripe tomatoes will remove ink and other 
| stains from white cloth, also from the 
hands. 

| To extract ink from wood, scour with 
)sand wet with water and ammonia, then 
| rinse with strong saleratus water. 








1 
| 
| 


To make tins shine wash in hot soap-suds, 
(dip a dampened cloth in fine sifted coal 
}ashes, then polish with dry ashes. 

To exterminate moths from trunks and 
|chests, wash well with borax water, and 
after drying use benzine. Air and sun well 
| before using. 


Small ornamental hat racks are made by 
| putting the head of a deer in the centre of 
|a wooden panel and setting the four feet, 
| one in each corner, for pegs. 


| A pretty lamp is made out of the ordinary 
|ginger jar. Do not paint it or paste any- 
|thing on it. Leave it in its original blue 
and the wicker covering, removing only the 
handles, and put into a common brass lamp. 


If the coal cinders, when taken from the 
stove, are put in a tin and cold water poured 
over them, in an hour you will have nice 
clean cinders that will burn clear and good 

eee the disagreeable trouble of sifting 
them. 


The little wooden bowls from Russia are 
| excellent *‘ catchall” for the top of a dres- 
sing-case, while the larger ones make very 
| pretty receptacles for jars of ferns or other 
| greens, the black and red stripes contrasting 
| well with the rich dark color of the plants. 
Poy cost is very little, only from twenty 
|to eighty cents. 


|peculiar and inalienable right —a right 
| which no man can take from us; fora man 
{can no more make a home than a drone can 


make a hive. He can build a castle or 
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turn it into a home.—Frances Power Cobbe. 


A hot-potato napkin is one of the latest | 
novelties in fancy napery. A half-yard 
square of linen, either hemstitched or | 
fringed, makes a good groundwork for dec- | 
oration. Diagonally across one corner the | 
words ‘‘Hot Potato” are worked in outline; | 
the remaining corners are filled with potato 
blossoms, initials or small heaps of potatoes 
as one’s fancy dictates. Hot-corn and hot- 
roll napkins are made in the same way, 
varving the design to suit the subject. 


Nothing furnishes a room like sunshine 
and flowers; next to these come a luxuriant 
green in winter which any one may possess 
by putting some lumps of charcoal in the 
bottom of a hyacinth glass and filling it 
with water. Put in thrifty slips of German 
and English ivy, and the varieties of trade- 
scantia. Sand may be used to hold the 
stems firmly in place. Fresh water should 
be put in as fast as it evaporates. A bean- 
tiful effect is produced by throwing a hand- 
ful of wheat in water. 


Until quite recently, I have prepared pine- 
apple for the table by slicing it some hours 
before serving, and sprinkling it with 
sugar, but a friend acquainted me with a 
better way to serve it. ‘Pare it,” she said, 
‘then dig out the eyes, and with a strong 
silver fork claw out the fruit in small bits, 
beginning at the stem end, and leaving only 
the fibrous core.” I at first objected to this 
way, thinking the dish might not present as 
orderly an appearance as it would sliced, 
but after trying it I was forced to agree 
with her, that her way of preparing makes 
the pineapple more heartily relished.—Mrs. 
Gorman, in Prairie Farmer. 


At a recent dinner given by a lady in San 
Francisco the triangular table was used. 
Three long tables were arranged in the form 
of a triangle, in the center was a round 
table bearing the floral center piece, which 
was a large Japanese vase filled with Easter 
lilies and their leaves, the open space being 
filled in with foliage plants. The hostess 
was seated in the center of the base of the 
triangle, and to her right were the favored 
gentlemen; the host was seated at the point 
of the triangle with the most distinguished 
lady at his right. The beauty of this ar- 
rangement is that all the guests face the 
host and hostess. The decoration of the 
three tables was the same, pink silk covered 
with Panama violets ; little Japanese baskets 
gilded held bonbons for each each lady.— 
Decorator and Finisher. 

THE HEALTH. 

Kingworms often come on the healthy 
*kin without ‘‘any apparent cause or provo- 
cation,” are very stubborn, and will yield to 
but few remedies! but borax will effectually 
cure them. Wash witha strong solution 
three times a day, and dust over the fine, 
dry powder. 

In the consumption of food we are liable 
to commit errors both as to the quantity 
and quality. The error in the quantity, 
however, is generally the most hurtful. A 
small portion of food can be better digested 
than a large portion, and it should never be 
forgotten that we are not nourished by 
what we eat, but by what we digest. 





A new disinfectant is composed of four 
parts essence of rosemary, one each of 
essences of lavender and thyme, and eight 
parts nitric acid. Shake the bottle con- 
taining the mixture, pour a little upon the 
sponge, and allow it to evaporate. The 
vapors will mask any bad odors and destroy 
germs. This preparation is especially ap- 
plicable in the sick room. 


Toothache caused by a cold in the facial 
nerves may often be relieved by wringing a 
soft towel out of cold water and sprinkling 
it with vinegar. Lay on the face like a 
poultice. Toothache of the worst kind can 
generally be immediately cured by the ap- 
plication of a small bit of cotton wool 
soaked in a strong solution of ammonia, 
and | oes in the hollow of the defective 
tooth. 


A layman says: ‘‘I removed a formidable 
wart from my daughter’s hand by the ap- 
plication of simple lemon juice, which is an 
infallible cure. The wart requires saturat- 
ing with the juice once or twice a day for 
three or four days, or about a week in some 
cases. The wart diminishes gradually and 
disappears altogether, without pain, and 
leaving no mark, and without incurring 
any of the risks mentioned in connection 
with professional process. Another equally 
efficacious and harmless method is to 
saturate the wart with potato water daily 
for about a week; or, better still, with the 
froth to be obtained from the water while 
the potatoes are being boiled.” 


Diptheria is certainly one of the most 
dreadful diseases that confront us, and any 
treatment that might reasonably be ex- 


| pected to prevent its spread should be given 
The making of a true home is really our | 


atrial. Iam inclined to believe that if the 
mouths, throats and nasal passages of chil- 


would be much less of the disease. When 
diptheria prevails, no child’s toilet shonld 





| palace, but, poor creature, be he as wise as 
Solomon and rich as Croesus, he cannot 


be considered complete until the upper air 
passages have been thoroughly douched 





| with some suitable antisceptic: and in the 


long list of such agents I know of none 
that fulfills the requirements so well as the 


creolin.—Medical Record. 


The Medical Era relates the case of a girj 
aged about eight, living at Fortress Mo). 
roe, Va., who was some months ago at- 
tacked by scarlet fever, the disease running 
a typical course. Fora Jong time no pos- 
sible source of contagion could be discoy- 
ered. The child had not been absent from 
home, had been with no one lately exposed, 
and no other cuse was known to exist any- 
where in the viclnity. Subsequently pr. 
Brooke learned that one of the house ser. 
vants had nursed a case of scarlet fever jp 
a distant city just about a year before. 
After the case terminated she packed some 
of her things, including some clothing then 
worn. in a trunk and left the place. A year 
later she had the trunk sent to her, opened 
it and took out the contents, the little gir| 
being present and handling the things 
Very soon after the latter was attacked as 
stated. 


FARM NOTES. 





A neglected growth of weeds will draw 
the water out of the soil, besides robbing 
the corn of its plant food. — American 
Agriculturist. 


Light wooden boxes, writes Mr. Geo. H. 
Northup to the American Cultivator, are far 
better than baskets for sending eggs for 
hatching, by express, as the inflexible sides 
protect the eggs from outside pressure. 


We read about a million bushels of wheat, 
but few people realize what a vast amount 
it is. But if a million bushels of wheat 
were loaded on freight cars, 500 bushels to 
the car, it would fill a train fifteen miles 
long. If transported by wagons, the line 
of teams would be 142 miles long. And 
yet we consume and export more than 
400,000,000 bushels of wheat annually. 


Rats are among the worst enemies that 
the poultry-breeder has to contend with. 
They are ever on the alert and ready for 
any kind of mischief, and from the time 
the egg is laid until the chick is fully 
feathered it is one continued battle for the 
ownership; and if the breeder relaxes his 


| vigilance for a moment, the rats will be 
j likely to come out first best. — American 


Poultry Yard. 


Co_p Water —Water from some wells is 
too cool to be given to animals. Especially 
in very warm weather it is judicious to draw 
the water long enough in advance to allow 
its chill to be removed before the animals 
drink it, especially if they are fatigued. A 
handful of fine corn meal stirred into a 
bucketful of water will be acceptable, and 
prevent injury from excessive drinking of 
cold water.—American Agriculturalist. 


A CHear Fence.—If you want a fence 
over which hens cannot fly, make some 
kind—which need not be high—and plant 
atichokes on both sides of it; these will 
make a hedge, and the stalks will remain 
long after they have lost their green color. 
They afford shade and serve as a wind-break. 
Once planted, they remain and spring up 
every year; in fact, it is not easy to get rid 
of them when once they make themselves 
secure. They are ornamental, and hide all 
imperfections of the fence. For a cheap, 
efficient, high fence, nothing is superior.— 
Mirror and Farmer. 


PRUNING.—There has been much discus- 
sion as to the time for pruning. The 
weight of testimony is in favor of this 
month, as at this season the wounds heal 
more rapidly. All large wounds, made at 
any season, should be protected from the 
weather by a coating of melted grafting 
wax, or thick coarse paint. 

Avoid pruning of alllarge branches. The 
largest branch had its origin from a bud; 
had this bud been cut away, or better yet, 
rubbed off, in its infancy, there would have 
been no branch demanding pruning. One 
who has the care of trees should forsee 
what will be the contour of the tree if 
allowed to grow uncontrolled, and antici- 
pate the removal of large branches by allow- 
ing none to grow where they are not needed. 
Only a thinking man should be trusted with 
pruning. 





An extraordinary will was probated re- 
cently at Nashville, Tenn. Mrs. Mary Ant 
Schaub, an aged German lady, died at her 
home where she had lived for nearly half 4 
century. She had no kin and had surrounded 
herself by a number of dogs and cats. She 
had accumulated a handsome property v#!- 





dren were kept as clean as their faces, there | 


ued at about $6000, and this she leaves !! 
trust fortwo of her favorite dogs. Sbe 
provides that a sufficient sum shall be re 
served to maintain these dogs in comfort 
as long as they live, and especially orders 
one bed and clothing for their occupancy: 
A young lady whom she adopted some years 
ago is made secondary beneficiary upon the 
condition that she will live in the house and 
care for these dogs for a period of eight 
rs. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
a a a , enthusiastic | 


POLLY-PUSS. L _—- ens, and offer to relieve 

: | her o er housekeeping. Don’t draw 

per Philanden Pangloss, Princeton Philo- that little bucket of ec Gaies to have it 
Sagnaes Suomessa. | poured back upon your early zeal. Reform 

pretty, playful puss pleasantly purring your bureau-drawer; relieve your closet- 
pondering, perbaps, past, pure pleasures; pegs of their accumulation of garments 
pursuing prey, plundering pantries, privily, }out of use a month or two ago. Institute | 
Perambulating porches, promenading parlors, /a clear and cheerful order, in the midst of | 
presently perceived pet Poll parrott which you can daily move; and learn to | 
prisoned, pendant, pecking perrimmons. keep it. Use yourself to the beautiful, 
pathetically plaining poor Poll—pretty poll! | which is the right, disposing of things as | 
Puss pitying Polly's pinching poverty, }you handle them, so that it will be a part 
Politely proffered present purveying ; | of your toilet to dress your room and its 
proposing partriage, plover, pigeon, pullet. | arrangements while you dress yourself, 
Poll proudly preferred pomological provender, | leaving the draperies you take off as lightly | 
Peaches, plums, pears, pomegranates, and artistically hung, or as delicately folded 
Pompously pronouncing puss pert, presuming, } and placed, as the skirts you loop carefully 
predatory, pragmatical, pestiferous! |to wear, or the ribbon and lace you put 
Poll’s pugnacity provoking past prudence, | with a soft neatness about vour throat. 
Puss petulantly pulled pet’s prison prostrate, |Cherish instincts of taste and fitness in 

Plunging Poll’s perches promiscuously ! | every little thing you have about you. 

Poll's passionate protestations pervading, | Let it grow impossible to you to put down 
Piercing Peggy's pantry. Peg, promptly, | so much as a pin-box where it will disturb | 
precipitately pursued Poll’s persecutor, the orderly and pleasant grouping upon 
Pitilessly pounding, pummeling poor pues. P pngred dressing-table, orto stick your pins | 
Pex’s ponderous poker, proved perilously potent; | in your cushion even at all sorts of tipsy 
prohibited protection, puss painfully perished. and uncomfortable inclinations. This will 
Peggy's precious pet prospers prodigiously, oe —- en fussy”—it is the other thing 
perpetually, persistently piping poor Poll, pretty fl at does t nat ; the not knowing, except by 

Poll. —Cincinnati Commercial dgety experiment, what is harmony and | 

es » : the intangible grace of relation. Once get | 

your knowledge beyond study and turn it | 
into tact—which is literally having it at 
your fingers’ ends—and order will breathe | 
about you, and grace evolve from com-, 
monest things, and uses, and belongings, | 
He was the only living creature who could | wherever you may be; and ‘‘putting things 
get Kitty on his knee. For he had a knee—/|to righte” will not be soparate tack-work | 
a regular trotting knee, just like your and trouble, any more than it is in the work- 
grandpa’s. Didn’t I tell you at the begin-/|ing of the solar system. It will go on all | 

ping of my story that he -‘‘had no wool?” |the time and with a continual pleasure. 

Of course, then, he was not a ‘‘truly | Take upon yourself, gradually, for the sake 

lamb,” as Kitty often said. ‘‘’Cause truly | of getting them in hand in like manner, if 

lambs, you know, haven't any knees,” she | for no other need, all the cares that belong 
would explain. to your own small territory at home. Get 

“Why did she call him Saa-Lamb?” together things for use in these cares. 

\h! I was just going to tell you. Have your little wash-cloths and your 

When Kitty was three years old—‘‘going | sponges for bits of cleaning; your furni- 
on four,” she would have told you—she |ture-brush and your feather-dusters, and 
had a charming visit to the country. She/|your light, little broom, and your whisk 
always called it her country afterward.|and pan; your bottle of sweet-oil and 
Farmer Chase’s big sleigh come to the door | spirits of turpentine, and piece of flannel, 
one morning in the early spring—before the | to preserve the polish, or restore the gloss 
snow had ‘‘all turned to rivers,” Kitty told | where dark wood grows dim or gets spotted. 
me—and she and Hattie Pinkie Prim (that’s | Find out, by following your surely growing | 
her dolly) and mamma and papa all got|sense of thoroughness ana niceness, the | 
into the sleigh and drove off to her coun- | best and readiest ways of keeping all fresh | 
try; for her papa was a minister and they | about you. Invent your own processes; | 
often went out visiting. they will come to you. When you have 

Hattie Pinkie Prim enjoyed it very much, | made yourself wholly mistress of what you 
though I can’t stop to tell you about her; | can learn and do in your own apartment, so 
but the fresh air did hera great deal of | that it 1s easier and more natural for you to 
good. It ought to, for she got a great deal |do it than let it alone—so that you don’t 
of it, as she had on only a thin muslin | count the time it txkes any more than that 
dress, low in the neck and short in the| which you have to give to your own bath- 
sleeves, and that was torn. I suppose her/ing and _ hair-dressing—then you have 
nose would have been dreadfully cold | learned enough to keep a whole house, so 

Kitty’s was) only she hadn’t any. And | far as its cleanly ordering is concerned.— 
that’s the last thing I'm going to tell you | Ladies’ Floral Cabinet. 
about Hattie Pinkie Prim. 

When they got to Kitty’s country she 
went out. No, she had a big cookie first, 
and then Jessie Chase took her out to see . * 
the little baa-lambs, such “‘little bits of Fao, Kalakaua is writing a book on di- 
sheeps,” Kitty said, and one of them took | P!OMa&cy, 
his milk out of a bottle. It was so funny,| Mr. Edgar Fawcett has written a new ro- 
just like the baby. It liked it just as well, | mance which he calls ‘‘Solarion.” 
too, and ran up to Jessie the minute it saw . P 
the bottle and said “Baa-aa-aa.” ‘‘That’s| General W. T. Sherman and daughters are 
why they call ‘em baa-lambs,” Kitty told spending a few days at the Catskill Moun- 
me. » tain House. 


When they came into the house again she| Buffalo Bill, it is reported, is going to 
found a nice old man, ‘‘with a forehead |teach 100 French officers to ride in the 
right on the top of his head,” sitting by the | American style. , 
stove. e 

“Kitty. dear.” aai “eome and| Only $15,000 has been raised for the pro- 
wena Fa le ee ames: posed monument to John Bright; $40,000 

This was rather confusing, for she had | WS the sum wanted. 


just left the lambs in the barn. But she! Julian Hawthorne’s five daughters bear 
went, like the little lady she was, and gave |the names Hildegarde, Gwendolin, Cladys, 
him her hand, and said: ‘‘How de do—” Beatrice and Imogen. 

and then she forgot, and added ‘‘Baa- | lionaire Pittsb 
Lamb.” At that everybody laughed, and | James Homer, the millionaire Pittsburg 
Kitty felt dreadfully—everybody except manufacturer,has a remarkble collection of 
‘Baa-Lamb” himself. He just put his hands | Ctl. One plant is valued at $500. 


under her arms, and said quietly, as if| Although Wilkie Collins is still alive and 
nothing had happened: ‘‘What kind of | conscious, he is wasted to mere skin and 
springs have you got in your feet, Kitty? | bones, and there is practically no chance of 
ra two, three, jump!’ And Kitty was | his recovery. 

anded j j ow it, for | 

she saves out re asta ie. Of | The Shah has conferred the highest Per- 
course she would have scrambled down in | S140 order upon President Carnot. He has 
an instant, only he popped a “pepp-mint” | also presented him with his portrait set 
into her mouth, and by the time that was | With brilliants. 


gone another, and so she forgot- to get| (Cjyil Service Commissioner Roosevelt left 
down, till he got to télling her such a funny Washington Monday night to spend his 
thing that she laughed all over. Mamma | yaeation on his ranch in Montana. He will 
— he ay but Baa-Lamb shook his | pe absent about a month. 
slyly at her, so she did not say any- | = 

thing. When Kitty oan home she hada | Prince Albert Victor will start in Septem- 
great deal to tell her Aunt Garnet about her | ber for India, where ba His remain six 
county and about the ‘‘baa-lambs” ‘’at | months. He goes to study the people, the 
Were little bits o’ sheeps and had bottles customs and prospects of the country. 


|tell you if you rash to 





BAA-LAMB, 


a 
“He had no wool on the top of his head, 
In de place whar de woo) ought to grow.” 











PERSONAL. 








noticed in London. He makes no effort to 


general has learned the English language 





3 duit Lalas: 
own place. Thatis what your mother will | gentleman has had painted during his life. MI j 
| Where is Used 
The next Congress will contain only a 


single colored member—Henry P. Cheatham | whatever the cause—be it BURN or BRUISE, 


of North Carolina. He is a graduate of |STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 


Shaw university at Raleigh, and is 32 years | the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 


old. Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this K ng 


of Pain always cures. Yachtmen and Horse- 
Professor J. P. Mahaffy of Trinity College | Hoga mt the name: MINARD’S LINI- 

Dublin, now lecturing at Chautauqua, is a| Large bottles only 25 cents. Sold by all drug- 

Home Ruler and one of the finest of Irish | gists. Prepared by NELSON & CO., BOSTON, 

wits. He speaks with a delightful north of | MASS. 

Ireland brogue. 


President Carnot of France is a literary | Blackdown, whence he removed from 
man by inheritance and habit. He has writ- | Faringford. his Isle of Wight house, after 
ten a good deal of poety which has never | his recovery from his recent illlness. His 
appearedin print. Parisian publishers have medical adviser announces that the distress- 
tempted him in vain. ing symptoms are past, and his Lordship is 

. now able to take walking and driving ex- 

Sir Lyon and Lady Playfair, Sir Henry | ercise over his favorite heathside, where he 
Loch and his wife, Sir Thomas and Lady 


is to be seen daily. 
Idina Brassey and Lady Shrewsbury are K L 
among those who sailed this week from |, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, Miss Kate Sanborn, 
London for this country. Miss Frances Willard, Mrs. John A. Logan 
and others are interested in forming a 


: society for the training of girls for do- 
is probably George Bancroft’s numbering | mestic service. It is proposed to organize 


some 12,000 volumes. He has a copy of/a joint stock company, with a capital of 
“Don Juan” which Lord Byron gave him, | $50,000, with a central training home 
with an autograph note pasted in it, and he | where both American and foreign girls 
has poems which Wordsworth gave him. will be received, cared for, trained and 


Princess Louise’s gloves showed that she homes secured through an intelligence 
had no serious idea of resigning her charac- |D¥reau. After that branch homes in all the 
ter of royalty when she became Lady Fife. ~“ cities will be established. It is to be 
Her evening gloves are all kid, twelve but- called the Sunshine Mission. 
tons, kid being always worn by the royal Captain L. G. Shepard, the commander 
women and suede by the other ladies of the | of the revenue cutter Rush, whose recent 
court. seizures of sealing vessels in Behring Sea 
Such men as Aristotle, Marcus Antonius, |®"@ 4ttracting attention, is a native of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, Lord Palmerston, Massachusetts, and has been in the revenue 
Byron, Thackeray and our own George marine service since 1866. He has served 
Washington were regular aandies in their | rough all the grades, from third lieuten- 
day, while even in our own times men like | ®@¢ to Captain, and has been stationed at all 
Conkling, Hill and Tilden were exquisites | *#¢ important ports from Boston to Galves- 
in Ghee tueke. ton. When promoted to be captain, he was 
placed in command of the training barque 
General Boulanger is said to be no longer/Chase at New Bedford, It is related of 
him that, when journeying North a few 
years ago onthe steamer Rio Grande, he 
showed great coolness when the vessel was 
found to be on fire, tendering his services 
to the officers, assisting in allaying excite- 
ment, and taking charge of the quarterboat 
The monument that is to mark the grave + tg on? papporetccrinty — wae ane 
of Roscoe Conkling was placed in Forrest Om she steamer, 
Hill Cemetery, near Utica, on Monday. It Edward Clitford’s biography of Father 
stands near the monument to Horatio Sey- Damien is just ready in London. Describing 
mour, and is of Quincy granite in the form |his first meeting with Damien’s “bright, 
of a sarcophagus. It was cut from a de- sensible face,” he notes that he made a 
sign of Mrs. Conkling’s selection. sketch of him, at seeing which the priest 


The Prince of Wales goes to Hamburg ee tke dee a a not 
next week, and then to Denmark. In the | «one day I asked him,” og P Clitterd 
course of his Continental wanderings he “if he would like t got - ae r. ord, 
will visit the German Emperor, who has in-| Cardinal Mannin ow ‘a oe to 
vited him to attend the autumn maneuvros | not for such as 7 Bs ~ . ad that it was 
early next month in Westphalia and Han- great a dignitary. ae Niles. nil 
can’ om ore being a review on the | foesitation he added, “I send my humble 
—_"s — respects and thanks.’ He smiled modestly 
The homeward-bound rush from Europe | *"4 depreciatingly when I gave him the 
has already begun. Scores of people are | Bishop of Peterborough’s message. ‘He 
glad to take anything they can get on any won't accept the blessing of a heretic 
steamer. On the Elder are Vanderbuilt bishop, but tell him that he has my prayers 
Allen, Fancy Davenport and George 'Town- and ask him to give me his. ‘Does he call 
send. On the City of Chicago are all the himself a heretic bishop?’ he asked doubt- 
American riflemen. On the Augusta Victo- | fully, and I had to explain that the bishop 
ria are Gardiner G. Hubbard, Gen. F. A. | #d probably used the term playfully. 

Starring and wife. 


Lid ” 

Richard Henry Stoddard now fails to | 2 ae eee ee ae 
recognize his most intimate friends except | l. 5. Chadwick, of St. Albans, Vt. hav- 
by voice. He shuftles along ip a mechanical | 19g heard of the wonderful cures performed 
way, trusting to luck to carry him safely by the F. KE. C. Kidney Remedy, procured 
through the street, while his emaciated one botttle and sent it to his mother, who 
form and husky voice attest the physical |as been a terrible sufferer from kidney 
wreck that has overtaken the once vigorous | trouble. In a letter just received from him, 
frame. Mr. Stoddard’s literary labors have he says: 
been almost completely abandoned. ‘* Your medicine speaks for itself. This 
is what mother wrote me after taking F. 

Sallie D. Proctor, whose husband, Prof. |E. C. only one week; she says: ‘I have 
Proctor, the astronomer, lately died, is | been taking medioines the doctor left for 
now at Orange Lake, Fla. At the request | me, which contains choloform; that is the 
of many friends, she has decided to deliver | only possible way I conld get through the 
a number of Prof. Proctor's lectures next | day, Iam so bad off; but as soon as the 
winter. The subjects she has chosen are | effects of the chloroform wears away the 
the ‘‘ Sun,” ‘* Moon,” and ‘‘ Other Worlds | pain comes again. After the F. E. C. Rem- 
than Ours.” Mrs. Proctor will make use of | edy came, I commenced taking it; I have 
the lantern and slides employed by her | taken only one-half of the bottle and have 
late husband. _ oa _ well se weeks as I do to-day. 

, ‘ ly gone, much to my re- 

One of the most interesting exhibits at | 7 Palm has entirely gone, y 
the Paris Exposition is that of Dr. James co iy Dagon te hoa ten dollars for what 
H. Love of Alexandria, Egypt, in the : 
American department. Dr. Love is a 
Philadelphian who has lived in Egypt for| The American Honse at Springfield, 
some years. He is now dentist to the | Mass., owned by Ex-City Marshal Ham of 
Khedive, and enjoys the title and emolu- | Holoyoke, is the only hotel in that city con- 
ments of a Pasha. His exhibit consists of | ducted on both the European and the Amer- 
dental implements, dentrifices, etc. It is|ican plan. This arrangement is fast be- 
complete in every detail and admiraoly ar- | coming general with hotels in cities of that 
ranged. size, as it affords the guest such accommo- 
datson as he may wish. The great advan- 

Recent appointments at Clark University | tage of the arrangement is obvious; for if 
are: Prof. J. U. Nef of Purdue University | the guest is constantly at his hotel, he will 
at Lafayette, Ind., asssstant professor of |doubless prefer the American plan. If, 
organic chemistry; Dr. Morris Loeb of|however, his business keeps him miuch 








The largest private library in Washington 








advertise himself, and no one, save Lord 
Randolph Churchill will ally himself openly 
with the disturber of French politics. The 


and speaks it fairly well. 




















Just like baby’s, and the big Baa-Lamb and he Prince of Wales, with $200,000 a 
Pepp'mints,” till poor Aunt Garnet's head year added to his income on account of the 
Was fairly turned. I am afraid her auntie jparriage of his children, is decidedly of 
oo Fe ierstand it very well, after all; | opinion that marriage is nots fallare. 
aie Paakd 4 
Kitty ey hemp —_ aoe ae aes | The White House cook is now a woman, 
J along confidential talk about it . ) 
after they ; Mrs. Cleveland’s chef having been sup- 
ey were tucked into bed that night. 
—Vennie E. Zimmerman planted by Mme. Pelonard, who formerly 
; presided over Lord Sackville’s kitchen. 








GIRLS AS HOUSEKEEPERS. 


New York city, docent in the physical side | away, the European plan will be much more 
of chemistry; C. W. Marsh of New York | economical and to his tastes. The American 
city, honorary university fellow in chem-|House at Springfield, will, therefore, sat- 
istry; T. H. Clark of Worcester, university |isfy all. : 
fellow in chemistry; J. F. McCulloch, 
lately president of Antioch College, fellow 
in mathematics, and Henry Benner of selves over the question ‘‘ Where shall we 
Michigan the same. send the children to school?” are doing very 
Lord ‘Pennyson, who was born at foolishly. The best school in Boston, and 





Parents who are now worrying them- 





The portrait which Sir John Milais is| Somerby, Lincolnshire, Aug. 6, 1809, cele- vonsequently in the country, is Chauncy 
eli painting of Mr. Gladstone will, it is stated, 


Begin with your own things and your be the thirty-sixth that the right honorable | He is staying at Aldworth, his residence on | none affords betterfadvantages. 


| brated his eightieth birthday last Tuesday. Hall. None has a better reputation, and 
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‘‘A Thing of Beauty is a Joy Forever.” 
ROE How often are we reminded of the above 
The wretched, damp, disagreeable weather | phy the beautiful and artistic farniture of 
of which we have lately had so much, is ‘the present day. On the other hand what 
most provocative of ill health. If you find js more exasperating or trying to one’s 
yourself getting out of sorts, don’t defer, | feelings than a shoddy piece of furniture 
bu: go immediately to the great healer, the cheap in every sense of the word, and so 
celebrated Dr. James M. Solomon, Jr., | badly constructed that it is just ready to 
whose Indian remedies are so effective. fall to pieces when purchased. If you 


Facts Worth Knowing. 


MASSAGE. 


And Magnetism. 
MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 


22 Winter St., Room 7 A. over Stowell & (o 


Old Orchard Beach has these many years 
been a place of wide popularity. From the 
fur West, from the remote South, and from 
all parts of Canada, people resort thither 
by thousands. It has many good hotels. 
The best is the Ocean House, kept by Ches- 
ter Ball & Co. Their service is superb, and 
their rates astonishingly reasonable. 

The horse is a noble animal; then treat 
him well. If he needs shoeing, or if there 
is anything the matter with his feet or legs, 
take him immediately to George B. White & 
Son, 61 Albion street. None understand | 
these matters better than they. It has long 
been their specialty. 


If you would really like a beautiful thick 
green velvety lawn where the chilcren can 
roll to their hearts’ content, and where you 
can play tennis without impairing its 
verdure, use the Canada Unleached Wood 
Ashes. There is no other fertilizer half so 
good Inquire of Wm. P. Perkins, Dan- 
vers. Mass. 

It is now summer, but the winter will | 
come and we shall have rain and wind and 
snow. Look well to your roof, therefore, 
and see that it ison good and secure. Moore 
& Woods, of 5 Province court, room 5, will 
put you on a tin, slate, copper or composi- 
tion roof that will cost you little and last a 
lifetime. 


There have been many terrible and de- | 
structive fires this summer. Look at Tacoma | 
and Spokane Falls. By all means insure. | 
The North American Fire Insurance Co., re- | 
cently removed to 59 Kilby street, is the | 
most reliable. 


| 
In time of peace the old proverbs say | 


that Johannes should by all means provide 

himself with a serviceable fowling-piece. | 
Similarly in summer look out for the winter | 
and provide your house with steam-heating 

apparatus. For the latest and best see 

LeBosquet Bros., 82 Union street. 


Mecrose, July 14, 1884. 

Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir :—I wish to say 
a few words in regard to your Elixir. I 
have used it for three years in my family 
and never knew it to fail. My wife had 
corns which it entirely cured, and for chil- 
blains, sore throat, sprains, etc., it has no 
equal. I would also say that [ have re- 
ceived a perinanent cure of rheumatism by 
its use. 

Please receive my most hearty thanks for 
your wonderful discovery. Yours most | 
respectfully, kK. H. RIcHaRDsON, 


Ashland St., Melrose, Mass. |- 


Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice 
having had placed in his hand by an East 
India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and perma- 
nent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and kindred cases, has | 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suf- | 
fering fellows, Actuated by this motive | 
and adesire to relieve human suffering, I | 
will send free of charge, to all who desire 
it, this recipe, in German, French or Eng- | 
lish, with full directions for preparing and | 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with | 
stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyss, | 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





Advice to Mothers. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRurP should | 
always be used when children are cutting 
teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once; 
it produces naturaly quiet sleep by relieving 
the child from pain, and the little cherub | 
awakes as ‘‘bright as a button.” It is very | 
pleasant to taste. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best | 
known remedy for diarrhca, whether aris- | 
ing from teething or other causes. Twenty- | 
five cents a bottle. 





‘My heart is heavy, my spirit it grieves, 
For he only brought me a handfal of leaves. ’ 
Yr4 if these leaves had been picked from | 
ths herb from which the F. E. C. Kidney 
Remedy is made, that despondency would 
have been changed to thankfulness, for this 
wonderful medicine would have brought 
you new life and vigor and certain surcease 
form vain. 





Owners of bearing orange groves in | 
Southern California have reaped a bonanza | 
this season, as ‘‘the price of the fruit has | 
been high and a ready market secured both | 
on the Pacific coast and here in the east. | 
One widow in Riverside, who has a twenty- 
acre grove in full bearing, sold her crop for 
$16,000, and several others have done as 
well, although a fair net average yield is 
$300 an acre.” 


On July 21 the passengers of the steam- | 
ship Saaie, outward bound, were given a 
view of an iceberg which seemed to be 500 
— out of the water and about 1800 feet 
ong. 


would make the home pleasant and wife 
cheerful, buy the best furnishings for the 
house—and by the way—we might mention 
that Cabot Bros., 209 Tremont street, is the 
place to obtain reliable goods. 


The Story ot Homeopathy. 

Dr. Herbert E. Small, of the Hotel Par 
thia, 690 Shawmut avenue, has published a 
concise little 16-page pamphlet, which, not- 
withstanding its brevity, is a complete 
answer to those narrow and prejudiced 
practitioners of the old school, whose at 
tacks on homeopathy have been as persist- 
ent and violent as they have been impotent 
and useless. Dr. Small caHs his little 
pamphlet ‘‘The Story of Homeopathy.” It 
is an interesting story and shows that the 
author is well acquainted with his subject 


Mr. Frank B. Sanborn states that the 
reasons for closing the Concord School of 
Philosophy were partly of sentiment, on 
account of the death of several of the 


| original’ lectureres and the scattering of 


others, and partly of convenience. He 
adds that the lectures ‘‘may be resumed 
hereafter or they may not, but in any case 
its chief work has been accomplished.” 


Carpenters and other tool usere who keep 
up with the times now use a mixture of 
glycerine instead of oil for sharpening thelr 
edge tools. Oil, as is well known, thick- 
ens and smears the stone. The glycerine 
may be mixed with spirits in greater or less 
proportion, according as the tools to be 
sharpened are fine or coarse. For the 
average blade two parts of glycerine to one 
of spirits will suffice. 


‘There's a watchmaker at Ottensen, near 
Hamburg.” says the Hamburger Korrespon- 
dent, ‘‘who has just entered upon his hun- 
dred and fourth year. He was born at 
Chaux-de-fonds, the great watch-making 
town in Switzerland. He enli.ted in his 
boyhood in the French army and went with 
Napoleon into Russla, but came back alive 
and took part in the battle of Waterloo. 
After the fall of Napoleon he enlisted in the 
pope's Swiss Guard, in which he remained 
| until the death of Gregory XVI. He then 
| Went back to his own fatherlaud and took 
| up the trade of his boyhood. 
| restless, however, to settle down quietly, 
and became a traveller in the clock trade, 
making long journeys in Russia, Turkey, 
the Danubian lands and Asia Minor. 
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these thintet all of 
is nothing equal to 


Perry Davis 


PAIN-KILLER 


which is kept by eve 
druggist inthe land. 





and TUMOR Specialist. Private 

Hospital. No knife. Book free. 
G. H. MCMICHARBL, M. D., 

No. 63 Niagara St., Buifalo, N.Y. 
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R. A. EVANS & SON, 
MARBLE? GRANITE WORK 


Granite Polished Work a Specialty. 


The public are respectfnily invited to call a 
salesrooms and examine my stock. 


References—Ivory R. Alien, Rev. J. Wagner, J. 
U. Perkins, J.C. Loud, Chelsea, Mass.; Kev. M. 
Trafton, Cambridge, Mass.: James Miller, South 
Boston, Mass.; ©. Judson Hatch, Newton, Mass. ; 
Rey. L. B. Bates, East Boston, Mass.; Leonard 
Green, Waltham, Mass.; Rev. V. A. Cooper, Lyan, 
Mass.; J.N. Bacon, Newton, Mass.; . L. Day, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. J. W. Hamilton, Somerville, 
Mass.; D. R. Emerson, Newton, Maas 


123 HAVERHILL, STREET, 
NEAR FITCHBURG DEPOT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

KR Agents wanted to canvass for the 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 
Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 





ICED NOW. 


“= HUB PUNC 


Is acceptable to your friends, no trouble 
in compounding, and much satisfaction in 
serving. 

Sold in sealed bottles by GROCERS, 


DRUGGISTS AND WINE TRADE every- | 


where, and by the proprietors, 


G. H. GRAVES & SONS, 


35 HAWKINS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


JAMES E. HOOPER, 


—— DEALER IN — 


UPRIGHT STEAM BOILERS 





Steam and 
Gas Fittina 
Attended to. 


Agent for Parson's 

ir Jet Tube 
Cleaners. Steam 
Blowers, etc., etc. 


& 141-2 Province 
St., Beeston, 
Mass. 
NorTE.— For rticu- 
lars of Steam Blower 
represented in this 
cut, send for descrip- 
tive circular to above 

address. 


— ae 


am WATER BUGS 


F BOACHES., 
2 Clear them out wi our 
= 


guaranteed or 
money refunded. 50c, By 


mall, 60c. 
BARNARD & CO., 
459 Washington st. 


Health, Skowhegan, Me. Wealth 


Is blessed with the grandest human method of 
disinfecting the human body of the germ of all 
disease by luxurious fumigation, the mos - grati- 
fying part of this 1s the adaptability to family use. 
The poisonous deposits, upon which al! disease is 
dependent, is quay removed by this COMPOUND 
VAPOR FuMING. Allin search of health or lucra- 
| tive occupation in this practice, ana sales of do- 
mestic outiits should address “ ANLDROSIS, Skow- 
‘hegan, Me. 





4to 8H.P. 


1 Province Court, | 


EX TERMINATOR. | 





Mrs. Faxon has been very successful in the trea 


iment of obs*inate cases—Nerrows Diseases, Debi 


ity, Anemic, Dyspeptic and Rheumatic Ailments, 


| and is permitted to refer to prominent physicians 


and to past patients. Also, instruction given in 


Massage. 
OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
Office Hours—9 to 1 and 2 to 6, and Sunday After 


nouns. 


MOORE & WOODsS, 


ROOFERS, 


Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition Roofs 


Applied and Repaired in the best manner. 
Tin Roofs Painted. 


No. 5 Province Ccurt, feom 5, Boston 


GRIFFITH'S 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy machines enable 
| us to execute every description of Laundry work 
in a moat satisfactory manner. 

OUR SPECIALTY: 

| 
| HIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 

LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Ftc. 


| Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Also 

carpet-beating and naptha cleans‘ng. 

| Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards of 

40 Branch offices located throughout the city 

proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester 
Send all orders to 


GRIFFITH'S STEAM LAUNDRY, 


175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 4531-3. 


P. & J. BESSE, 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


CATERERS. 


SUPPERS, LUNCHES, TEAS AND WED- 
DINGS A SPRECIALTY. 
PERSONAL ATTENTION. REASONABLE PRICES. 


| French and American Ice Cream; French Pastry 
| French Confectionery. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Telephone 24. 


R. G. MORSE & CO., 498 Albany Street. 

Dr. U. K. Maro: 
| DEAR SIR,—1 wish to express to you the pleasure 
| and entire satisfacti op affrded me by your admin- 
\istration of the Vegetable Anwsthetic in the case 
of the infant seven months old, upon which I oper. 
ated at your office yesterday. Although it occupied 

over fifteen minutes, you keptthe child insensible 
|to pain. With the advantage of perfect safety apd 
lentire absence of disagreeable after effects, the 
| Vegetable Anzsthetic certainly ought to be pre 
| ferred to any other. 1 thank you for the opportu 
| nity of testing and proving its merits. 
Yours, truly, 
L. A. PutIuuips, M. D. 

165 Boylston St., Boston 
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| BOSTON 


Vegetable Vapor. 


(TRADE MARK.) 


| A perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for chlo 
| roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other an- 
| wsthetics. Discovered by Dr. U. K. Mayo, April, 
| 1888, and since administered by him and others in 
over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 

| nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impart- 
ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 

| oxide gas as administered, is destitute of this life- 
| giving property, and tends to produce convulsions 
| and Boe mri asphyxia and sometimes death). 
|The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, and 
\those having heart disease and lung complaint, 
| inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates the 
ulation of the blood and builds up the tissues. 

| Indorsed by the highest authority in the profes, 
| sions, recommended in midwifery and all cases © 
| nervous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, deDt- 
lists and private families supplied with this vapor 


| 


| iquified, in cylinders of various capacities. It 
| should be administered the same as Nitrous OX 
| ide, but it does not produce headache and pauses 
| ag that sometimes does. I am prepared to admin 
ister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to patients, a 
| their residences, in or out of the city, who are fee 
| ble in health and are not able to call at my ome. 
| g@eA fraudulent preparation is being mane a4 
|tured by unprincipled persons, and palme< : 
upon dentists and the public, as the genuine 4 
ton Vegetable Vapor.” The trade and public = 
erally are hereby cautioned to particularly nee 
for the “Boston Vegetable Vapor,” which 's 
trade mark on all cylinders. ary 
Physicians and Dentists are cor‘ially invit Ne: 
call ad test the merits of this new Vegetable 


DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 


378 Tremont: Street, Tosto™ 
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Boston, Mass. 





THE MOST SUPERB PALACE FOR INVALIDS IN 
THE WORLD. 


THE HOME OF REFINED 


THERAPEUTIC 





AGENTS. THE EMBODIMENT 


OF PROGRESSIVE SCIENTIFIC PRACTICE. 


Medical Staff. 


A. H. FLower, M.D., V.D., Physician in ¢ hief, 
K. C. FLOWER, M. D., V.D., Consulting Physicion 


Assistant House Physicians. 


W.0. Jones, M. D., L. M. TILTON, M. D., 
8. OC. CALDERWOOD, M. D., 


Assisted by a large number of trained and educat- 
ed assistants who are thoroughly skilled in mas. 
sages and magnetic treatment, Swedish move- 
ments, and the administration of all kinds of 
baths, including the sun bath, which in this institu 
tion is being employed with marvelous results, in 
the most scientific manner. 


Unlike any other bealth resort in the 
land, this palace for invalids is in every 


sense a luxurious home for the sick; the | 


patient is surrounded by everything calcu- 
ated to brighten life and induce health. 
Although so superb in its appointments and 
complete in its service there is a homelike 
air about the place that one rarely expe- 
riences after leaving their own fireside; 
everything is done to make the patient feel 
thoroughly at ease and comfortable. 


METHODS EMPLOYED :N THE 
TREAUMENT OF THE SICK 
IN HOTEL FLOWER. 


What may be properly termed refined 


therapeutic agents are employed toa greater | 


extent in Hotel Flower than any other in- 
stitution in the world. 

And while the staff of physicians who 
ably second Dr. Flower in his great work, 
are graduates from homeopathic, eclectic, 
vitapathic, and allopathic colleges, they are 
all men of broad views and progressive 
impulses; men who thoroughly sympathize 
with Dr. Flower in his great work of scien- 
tifically introducing and employing the most 
subtle, yet potent agencies in the world for 
the cure of all forms of disease. 

Dr. Flower has long contended that while 
the healing art in the slow process of evo- 
lution, bad risen from dependence on 
mineral drugs, to dependence chiefly on 
the vegetable kingdom, and from enormous 
dosing of poisons to the infinitesimal medi- 
cation of homceopathy, the hour had now 


come when the profession should enter the | 


third and more important stage of evolu- 
tion, viz., the employment of what has been 
fitly termed 
THE FINER FORCES, 

embracing hydropathy, electricity, magnet- 
ism, sun-light, ozone, oxygen, and other 
subtle agencies and methods of treatment, 
whereby disease may be overcome without 
the employment to any great degree of in- 
ternal medication. 

In Hotel Flower, these agencies are 
called into requisition. In the great bath 
department patients receive Turkish, Rus- 
Sian, Roman, medicated vapor, electric, 
medicated oil, sulphur, hot sea, needle 
spray, and douche baths. In the great sun- 
ath, they receive, administered in a thor- 
oughly scientific manner, the wonderfully 
beneficial effect of sunlight as it falls 
through the various colors of the solar 
Spectrum. Patients also receive at the 
hands of the most sfilled attendants, mas- 
Sage, Swedish movement, and magnetic 
treatments. In this manner in this I[nsti- 
tation, without the employment to any very 
great extent of internal medication, the 
most marvellovs cures are being performed 
on patients long since given up by the great 
Cee eentatives of the old schools of medi- 

e. 
ae must not be understood, however. that 
ose medication -is entirely discarded, 
Pe ar is by no means the case. The 
aed reliance, however, is on the scientific 

ployment of the refined therapeutic 
a such asenumerated above. To give 
‘Sia wa oe of the methods here employed, 
kind of tae outline the treatment of one 
men chronic disease, as employed in this 
Progressive Institution. 


CONSUMPTION OF THE LUNGS. 


The old method of treatment consisted of 
drugging the patient with cod liver oil, 
quieting the cough with preparations of 
iwurphine, and quietly awaiting the final tri- 
umph of the dread disease. For it must be 


remembered that the old school of practice | 
has tenaciously clung to their claim that | 


Consumption is incurable. In Hotel Flower 
patients receive far different treatment. 


(1) The system is built up and fortified | 


by a great abundance of the finest and most 
nutritions food that can be assimilated, pa- 
tients being directed to partake as liberally 
as possible of cream, etc., as the condition 
of their digestive organs will admit. 

2) In this trouble the digestive organs 
are always more or less delicate; the sys 
tem cannot take up as much fat as is re- 
quired. This is remedied largely by having 
the patient take one or two hot sea baths 
each week; also a few hot sponge baths, 
wherein the body is sponged with hot alco- 
hol and salt water, after which the body is 
sponged with pancrobilin, and then gently 
rubbed with oil of sweet almond, oil of 
olives, or cocoa butter. In this way the 
pores of the skin take up an astonishing 
amount of nutrition, and the patient rapidly 
gains in flesh. 


(3) The patient also inhales a vapor, pre- 
pared of the balsam and extracts of the 
cedar and pine, which are known to be so 
| curative and so soothing to the lungs. The 
finest and most nutritive remedies are also 
given, prepared in the most palatable man- 
ner possibie. 

(4) The consumptive has here the daily 





use of the Weigert hot inhalation instru- | 


|ment, which has, since its invention about 
& year ago in Germany, produced such 
marvelous cures in cases considered hope- 
less, in Berlin and Vienna, and which is 
now creating such a furore in Paris. By 
| this process, the patient daily inhales dry, 
| hot and disinfected air, at as high a tem- 
perature as is agreeable, and which reason- 
ably soon destroys the bacilli, or disease 


| SCOPIC Examination of the eputa. 

(5) Nothing is more essential to a con- 
sumptive than plenty of sunshine and pure 
air. In this institute is found the largest 
and most complete sunbath department in 
the world, occupying a goodly portion of 
the roof of the great hotel. Here the con- 
sumptive enjoys the marvellously curative 


glass; also through the electrical and anti- 
septic colors of the solar spectrum thrown 
over the lungs, while the feet, in cases 
where the circulation is imperfect, receive 
the stimulating influences of the thermal 
colors, of which red is the most pronounced. 

Oxygen and ozone are also employed 
where indicated. The latter is proving ex- 
ceedingly beneficial in the treatment of ca- 
tarrhal affections, as well as lung troubles. 
The above is but a partial outline of the 
treatment of consumption as employed in 
this Health Palace. 


PARALYSIS. 


Patients suffering from paralysis are 
treated by magnetism, massage and Swed- 
ish movement; by electricity where indi- 
cated; by medicated oil baths; by the ex- 
ternal application of remedies, the value of 
which has been tested time and again by 
Dr. Flower during the past decade. 

The sun bath is also an important factor 
in the successful treatment of paralysis. 
The rays of the sun falling from orange or 
amber colored glass, upon the base of the 
brain and over the small of the back, gently 
arouses, strengthens, and stimulates the 
nervous system in a very effective manner. 
The red glass where there is emaciation of 
the limbs, is exceeding beneficial in stimu- 
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germ, which is readily proven by micro- | 


effect of the sunshine, carried through clear | 


jlating the circulation and drawing the 
blood to the extremities. The subtle effect 
of the sun’s rays passing through the vari- 
;ous colors of the solar spectrum, is very 


|marked in the treatment of various phases | 


|of nerve disorders probably none more 


' 
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lighttul way 1n which an invalid can recover 
|his or her health. For further particulars 
and descriptive book, address R. C. Flower 


Medical Co., Boston, Mass. 


A Fashionable Flower. 


| marked than in the treatment of paralysis | 


and nerve exhaustion. 

Patients suffering with -paralysis are also 
| frequently very greatly benefitted by the 
| hot medicated vapor baths, followed by a 
| Roman bath. 
| The internal remedies here used in the 
| treatment of this disease are of the most 
| nutritive character; remedies calculated to 
i build up and invigorate the nervous sys- 
|tem, and which Dr. Flower has during his 
|extensive practice proved to be of great 
| value. 
| Patients suffering w'th locomotor ataxia 
| in addition to other treatment have the use 
|of Dr. Sayke’s apparatus which is being 
| used with such remarkable success by Dr. 
Charcot of Paris. 


RHEUMATISM. 


In the treatment of chronic rheumatism, 
| much dependence is placed upon the em- 
|ployment of medicated vapor baths, and 
|hot salphur beths followed in every in- 
stance by baths of medicated oils specially 
jadapted to overcome this disease. Mas- 
| sage and magnetic treatments are employed 
| with excellent advantage. Sunlight and 
electricity are also leading factors in the 
treatment of this disease. What internal 
remedies are prescribed, are those calcu- 
lated to neutralize the acid, enrich the 
blood, and tone up the system, that the 
foods taken may be properly assimilated. 
By the scientific employment of the treat- 
j}ment above outllued, chronic rheumatism 
;can in a vast majority of cases be thor- 
oughly, successfully treated. 

From the above outline of the treatment 
of three kinds of chronic diseases, which 
have so long baffled the old school, it will 
be seen that the methods employed in this 
Health Palace are radically unlike those of 
| other health institutions. 
| Ina like manner all kinds of chronic dis- 
| eases, including Bright’s Disease, Dia- 
betes, Dyspepsia, Female Disor- 
ders, Paralysis, Locomotor Ataxia, 
St. Vitus Dance, and all forms of 
| Nervous Diseases, Catarrh, Rectal 
Diseases, Scrofula, and _ other 
Blood Disorders; in short, all kinds of 
disorders which have assumed a chronic 
| form, and which are so ineffectually treated 
| by local physicians from the lack of proper 
facilities. 


THE ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT, 


under the supervision of Mrs. Dr. L. M. 
| Tilton, who after passing through the Allo- 
pathic and Homeopathic College, spent a 
long season urder the personal tuition of 


Beard of New York, in perfecting herself | 


in the scientific administration of electric- 
ity, is probably the most complete in the 
jland. Dr. Tilton also makes a specialty of 
| Fibroid Tumor and all forms of Female 
Diseases. 


| RECTAL DISEASES. 


A specialty is made of all forms of Rectal 
Disease, so alarmingly prevalent at the 
|present time. In no institution in the 
'world are these troubles so successfully 
| treated as here. 

In this ideal home for the sick, persons 
suffering with chronic diseases can derive 
more positive benefit from 


TWO OR THREE WEEKS’ TREAT- 
MENT IN IHE BREALTH PALACE 


\than for many months or years in their 
|home, hence it is wiser, and in the long 
|run far the cheaper, for those who suffer 
| with chronic diseases to visit this great, 
progressive, scientific institute. 


THE TABLE. 


The table at Hotel Flower being in per- 
fect keeping with the superb surroundings, 
is equal to if not superior to any six dollar 
hotel in the land. Dr. Flower believes in 
giving his patients plenty of the best and 
choicest foods the market affords, only in 
certain diseases denying them such foods 
as are obviously injurious. 


TERMS FOR BOARD AND TREAT- 
MENT. 


Board, rooms, and treatment in Hotel 
| Flower range from forty dollars a week 
upward, owing largely to the room. These 
terms embrace board, room, all kinds of 
| treatments, baths, etc., in fact, every ex- 
|} pense other than the patient’s individual 
|laundry. When it is taken into considera- 
| tion that the Hotel, its appointments and 
| tables, is equal to the finest in America and 
also that the treatment here is not only 
| radically new, phenomenally successful and 
| thoroughly scientific, it is not strange that 
| it is attracting numbers of the most wealthy 
and distinguished Americans, who have long 
| desired a health home where they could 
lenjoy everything and more than their 
|homes afforded, together with the finest 
| medical treatment. 


|\A FEW WEEKS *PENT AT HOTEL 
FLOWER 
.is the cheapest as well as the most de- 





| ** May orchids not be going out of fash- 
ion?” 

“Out! I should say just coming in, by the 

| demand for them and the extravagant prices 
| which they bring. No other flower seems to 
| fill the orchid’s place. It has a weird and 
appealing luxuriousuess, an atmosphere of 
| varity and exclusiveness which rich people 
|\like and are willing to pay for. Added to 
ithis is a lasting power possessed by no 
| other flower. It seems to have that pecu- 
lliar quality common to some fragile, ephe- 
/meral looking women of endurance above 
ithat of many of more robust appearance. 
Those delicate diaphanous petals will remain 
looking quite fresh seven days after pick- 
and without any extra pains being taken to 
preserve them. Just at present they are 
being largely used as steamer bouquets ; lit- 
tle parting tokens to the tune of $50 and 
$100 being frequentiy sent down to the 
docks these lovely June days to help speed 
the parting guest.” 

‘How did it ever come to be so fashion- 
| able?” 

“How? Sure enough ‘how.’ It had to 

be something. As well the orchid as any 
|other member of the vegetable kingdom. 
| doubt not the time is coming when the 
| poor plebeian cabbage will file up through 
ithe ranks of fadism and charge an adimis- 
| sion fee for a glance at its now despised 
|head. We will have the ‘capuccio,’ ‘ca- 
| buzzo,’ ‘caboza’ species, boiled in pots of 
hammered brass in filtered water, and pay 
$2 per mouthful for a sip of ‘choux cabus’ 
broth. For many long years did the orchid 
bloom and die without notice in all parts of 
the earth till the magic wand of Mrs. 
Morgan tapped its mossy bed and dragged 
it forth, grinning, nodding and blushing, 
|into the full blaze of aristocratic sunlight. 
The magic wand, by the way, cost the lady 
something over $250,000.” 

Such a seal set on its flimsy petal, the 
craze was inevitable. Other flowers were 
|just as beautiful, just as fragrant, just as 
| sweet, but none so ‘‘peculiar,” so ‘‘upique,” 
so utterly chawming, don’t you know,” as 
this capricious, fantastic, tantalizing ghost 
flower. No conservatory was complete 
|without it, no dinner table unbeautiful 
|}which it graced; the bosom was most 

adorned which bore the orchid. Taste 
developed into study, study into investiga- 
| tion, investigation into discovery. Money 
| was collected, agencies established, agents 
|employed to go forth to all the nations and 
| bring hither every root, branch and flower 
| which might be found therein. 
| urope, Asia, Africa, Australia, America, 
North and South, the isles of the sea, tor- 
lrid, temperate and frigid zone, mountain 
peak and lowland marsh have contributed 
each according to his kind of this adaptable 
floral conundrum, till now over five thous- 
and different members represent its prolific 
family. 

London is at present the recognized head 
centre of orchid collecting —a business 
which is a regular established industry as 
much as for grain, pork or fruit. 

Their astonishing variety may be illus- 
trated by the impatient exclamation of a 
belle upon entering an exhibition solely of 
these plants: “Dear me! I wish I knew 
which were the orchids and which the other 
| flowers.” 

Those who have seen the “‘lady’s slipper,” 
the ‘‘gladiolus” the ‘‘moccasin flower,” or 
more especially that thin, flimsy water lily. 
the “iris,” which grows in marshes, will 
know the style of the flower; that is, if 
they can, in addition, imagine every possible 
freak, irregularity, contortion and surprise 
of shape, size or color, from the large, 
straggling lily, with its flaring petals, toa 
little, bare, scraggy chicken-foot or star 
while some are conventional and well 
ordered, as the ordinary snow-drop. 

Bees, wasps, spiders, monkeys, nests, 
bowls, plates, jugs, teapots, stars, cobwebs, 
tongues and leering faces are some of the 
ideas suggested. Three especiaily attract 
attention wherever seen—the Medusa Head, 
plain as life, ringlets and all; the Nan, with 
sober, downcast head and white hood, and 
the ‘‘ Holy Ghost,” a small white dove, with 
a halo over it. 

All colors of the rainbow there are, but 
the pale tints seem to predominate — pale 
lavenders, purple, pink and cream — which 
but serve to throw ont the more conspicu- 
ously the brilliant reds, yellows and blues, 
which it does not seem possible can belong 
to the same species. 

Every planting is an experience. The 
most experienced cannot tell what the re- 
sult of his work may be. Some refuse to 
grow except when placed in odd positions. 
One there is that insists upoa being hung 
up by the heels, flower down. In tropical 
regions they grow high on trees from which 
they derive no sustenance. In cooler coun- 
tries they are found in the lowlands, marshes 
and meadows, and seem to live on water. 
They are artificially planted on perforated 
boards nailed to the trunks of trees, or in 
pots, jars or bottles filled with moss, water 
or sand. 
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The e Deadly Lightning. 


As to avoidance, first consider how large 
a majority of the killed actually put them- 
selves in the way of the lightning. Count 
the casualties, summer after summer, and 
it is the person sitting by the open window, 
or on a porch or under a tree, the woman 
cooking over a hot stove or running 4 
machine by a window, or some careless lad 
leaning against a mantel with a mirror on it, 
who receives the stroke. Lightning chooses 
the best conductors always. A human being 
is one of these and out doors stands the 
fairest chance of drawing the discharge, so 
long as he remains upright. Let him carry 
a gun, scythe or crowbar over his shoulder, 

or hold an umbrella, and he increases, the 
chance of being struck a hundred fold. 
Driving on a stage or load of hay, he offers 
himself to fate. The only prudent thing to 
do on the approach of a storm is to get in- 
side a house with a good lightning rod upon 
it and stay there, till the shower is wholly 
over. 

The column of hot air rising from a chim- 
ney, a stove-pipe, the lining on the back of 

a large mirror, and metals generally in a 
ewr.. are just good enough conductors to 
dra-v the lightning; but there is no connec 
tion between them and the ground. And 
here again should be noted the mysterious 
connection between moisture and electricity. 
The lightning rod must go far enough into 
the ground to strike permanently moist 
earth. And it must be large enough. A 
poor lightning rod is worse than none — it 
may just serve to attract and not to dis- 
charge. With a good, large ligh‘ning rod 
and no metal hanging directly above you, 
put ont the stove fire or dampen it down 
when the storm draws near, sit in the mid 
die of the room, and if there was one 
chance in a million of your getting hit you 
will reduce it to onein fifty millions, and 
that’s worth senruutestins — just that little. 


Trout That Remembered. 


“Some time before the death of Seth 
Green, the celebrated fish culturist and 
naturalist,” said a gentleman who takes 
great interest in piscatorial matters recent- 
Ip, ‘I paid a vist with him to the fish hatch- 
eries at Caledonia. In one of the ponds 
there, at that time, there were 5,000 large 
brook trout, every one of which had been 





captured with the fly—in unfrequented 
brooks in the Adirondack region. These 
trout, Mr. Green said, had convinced him 
that fish had reasoning power and memory. 
When they were hooked, he said, and were 
reeled slowly in by the careful fishermen 
who were capturing them for the State pond, 
they had time and opportunity to note the 
form and character of the tackle that made 
them prisoners. According to Mr. Green 
they never forgot that experience. The 
trout had been in the pond a long time, the 
females never being allowed to spawn there, 
and would follow Mr. Green as he walked 
along the edge of the water, tossing bits of 
liver into the pond. To show that his 
theory about their memory and reason was 
correct he would carry a cake and a fish rod 
concealed behind his back. If he took the 
cane trom its concealment and held it out 
over the water the fish paid no attention to 
it, but the moment he produced the rod with 
its reel and line attached away the trout 
scampered like a flash to distant parts of 
the pond. Mr. Green toid me that he would 
permit any one to cast a fly in that pond to 
his heart’s content, as he was satisfied that 
not one of the trout would come near it, so 
vividly did they remember their enemy of 
five years ago.” 

A new law school i is sto be “opened to the 
women of New York this autumn. Since 
1868 women have been admitted to the bar 
theoretically in New York, but none of the 
law schools have opened their doors to 
them, and if a woman wishes to study for 
that profession she is obliged to go else- 
where. Quarters have been secured at 207 
East Fourteenth street, and all women over 
eighteen years of age who wish to study 
with the view of entering the profession 
will be admitted if they are prepared to 
pass the preliminary examinations. Women 
who simply wish to attend the lectures and 
not to study for a degree will not be obliged 
to undergo this examination, and a special 
course will be arranged for women who are 
anxious to familiarize themselves with the 
laws of marriage and divorce, laws applying 
to parents and children, and anything that 
specially concerns them, such as the laws of 
guardianship, of real estate, and of wills 
and inheritance. The methods of teaching 
will be the same as those in the law schools 
of the European universitics, and the head 
of the school will be Dr. Emily Kempin, 
LL. D., of Zurich, Bwitaeriand. 
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Invites your attention to his newly refitted 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 


Where he has every facility for producing the 


finest 
CRAYON, 
PASTILS, or 
INDIA INK 


Portraits, as well as all lince of phutography. 
Se Satistaction guaranteed. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 
BANKERS, 
No. 113 Devonshire Street. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


1 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in Investment Securities 





Stock and Bond Orders executed 
in Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia. 


THE LARGEST 


Financial-Institution =: 


INSURANCE. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


INSURANCE CO., 
HAS REMOVED TO 


69 KILBY STREET, 


COR. WATER ST. 


SILAS PEIRCE, President. 
EUGENE E. PATRIDGE, Vice Pres. 
CHARLES E. MACULLAR. Secretary. 


Also Boston Office of several 
first-class Stock Companies of 
Other States. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PST OF FICD SQUAD, DOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1888....8190,724,538.45 
LIABILITIES. ....-...6 ceeue 17,288,348.72 


$2,436,189,.73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ixsued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 








THE SWIFT SAFETY. 


The most popular and successful Cycle ever made 


NOVELTIES FOR 1889. 
The Ladies’ Swift and Swift Tandem. Catalogues 
Free. 


THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO.,Ld. 


230 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, 
For 21 yor makers of the famous “Clab” Cycles. 


COMMON SENSE METHOD 


OF 


HORSE  SHOEING. 


Also Treatment of 
Diseases of the 
Feet and Limbs. 
By 


DR. GEORGE B, WHITE & SON, 









application to the Company’s Office, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
J08. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 


Ss. F. TRULL. Secretary, 
wm. B. TURNER, Aast.-Sec. 


“BOSTON 


63 ELW 


Shert Notice and Warranted. 
Leather Boots. 


ng, oo Tappin Misses’ 
Seten, Goes Heeling, 15c — 





IN THE WORLD. 


THE 


Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - <= President. 


A Policy in this Company combines 
UNSURPASSED SECURITY With protection for | 
dependents or support for old age, 


various contingencies of life. 


Has Paid Policy-holders $272,481 338 | 


Interest receipts have exceeded 


For rates and examples of policies apply to 


C. A. HOPKINS, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


Company's Building, 95 Milk St., 


_Bostron, Mass 








and TUMOR Specialist. Private 

Hospital. No knife. Book free. 
G. H. MCMICHARI., M. D., 

No. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


- BROWN, ‘RILEY & CO., 


BAN KERS 


AND BROKERS, 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 
Orders im Stecks and Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


A. L. BROWN, 


w. J. RILEY, 


ember Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y -Cotton Ex. 


No other investment so fully meets the | 


all expenses by over - - - - - $60,000,000 | 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lot of Sample Shoes 

| Lotof Shoes that have been repaired and 

}not called for. All kinds of Men’s and 
| Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Prices 








| 


LEATHER AND RUBBER REPAIR SHOP 


STREET. 


All kinds of Rubber Boots and Overshoes Repaired at 
Rubber Soles applied to 


All kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes made to Meageure. 
ag P ist for Leather Work : Tap ing Men’s Boots, 50c.; ; heeling, 
ws ake isle Bots, 45c.; Heeling, 20. Tapping Women’ . 


61 Albion Street, Boston, and 118 Pine 


St., Providence, R. I. 


| Telephone 599—4 Tremont. 














J 








Jorn) nt 





siete 











| 


peavey Com arm Tl infuenea, 


= UNLIKE ANY OTHER.— 


Asthma, Sronchitis, Colds, Hi 


Note sclaten Diarrhoea, pa 


Cough, Whooping 
Neuralgia oo ene Earache, 


AS MUCH | FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


It is marvelous. how many different com ts it will cnre. on gies int lies in the fact that it - 
quickly. Healing all Cuts, Burns and like Magic. Re ores he ght Cramps, Chills. 
Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints oma an Strains. 


ORIGINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


All who or order direct from us, and 


S Seartitcee that the money shall ue 


refund nd: 
pp EE ag SR OS hg 


| _GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 











Dr. James M. Eclonea, Jr.’s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN BOTAN TCAL REMEDIES 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and 
Diseases, makes a specialty of LUNG 
Tic Fits, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, St. Virus Dance, 
HEMORRHAGE OF LUNGS, ECZEMA and all Skin Diseases, KIDNEY sme 
LIVER TROUBLES ard a'l DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. PILES and FISTULA ©® 
wethous the uss of tho knife and cure Consultation free. 


treats all CHRONIC 
ANCERS, TUMORS, EPILEP- 
SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 


—— 














rooms 
ments if desired. 





within ee tecme rent 
arerooms 
wnabnee 152 Hampden Stree 


‘BOSTON PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF ‘ 


First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully. —_ 
for mm yd ym in at he = and material. 


Call at 
+ A on yi note 
our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold 2 
id will be be applied to the price of the instrument 
—y ad Stree, opposite Holiness 


corner George, 
F.AWILSONT& CO." PROPRIETOES. 





